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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we ayow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHURCHES OF THE 
BATTLE ZONE 


The tiny wooden church of Katha— 
used during the Japanese occupation as 
a quartermaster’s store and allowed to 
fall into dilapidation—has been restored 
by British troops. 

Before the war, twelve British and 
forty-two Burmese residents of Katha 
worshiped there, beside the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma. A chaplain used to 
come down once a month from Manda- 
lay by river-boat or train to hold com- 
munion, and the other services were 
conducted by Methodist lay preachers 
and a woman missionary. The Japanese 
invasion sent these people into hiding 
in the hills and jungle valleys. 

When the British Army returned to 
Katha after two and a half years they 
found broken, dirty houses; and roads, 
fields and gardens in ruin. The church’s 
cross was intact but its walls had fallen 
in, and what remained of the building 
was a dump for putrid Japanese clothing. 

The soldiers cleared out the building 
and made a new altar and new pews. 
They draped a gold-and-blue parachute 
over the altar, a white parachute over 
the altar-rails and made a new altar 
cross. Throughout the Christmas sea- 
son the regiment’s chaplain—a former 
missionary in Borneo—held services for 
the regiment and for the inhabitants of 
Katha, who once again have a place of 
worship. 

* * * 


Two mobile chapels, mounted on six- 
wheel trucks, were with British troops 
during the Ardennes battles. The 
chapels, named for St. George and St. 
Paul, have loudspeaker equipment, a 
small organ and recordings of chiming 
bells; and the chapel of St. Paul has a 
beautiful little altar decorated in red 
and gold. 

The chaplain often conducts services 
for an invisible congregation, which must 
remain hidden in trenches or woods. 
With his traveling church, the chaplain 
can reach as many men as half a dozen 
chaplains who are stationed permanently 
with troops. 

Field Marshal Montgomery imaugu- 
rated the idea during the North-African 
campaign, when he gave the first mobile 
church to a chaplain friend of his. So 
successful was the idea that there are 
now four such chapels on various fronts. 
—British Information Services. 


COMMON SENSE FROM 
AN ARCHBISHOP 


The Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Fisher, Arch- 
bishop designate of Canterbury, said 
recently that “it won’t do” for the 
church to sit at the peace conference. 


In an interview with the United 
States Army newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes, Dr, Fisher said: 

“What church would you have? All 


the spiritual leaders of the world? Then 


you would have two peace conferences, 
one for statesmen and one for church- 
men. No, making the peace is a po- 
litical job, a job for statesmen. In- 
evitably it will involve compromise and 
conniving at compromise in a sinful 
world. 


“All the church can do and should 
do is to keep boldy before statesmen 
the inflexible principles of right and 
wrong. That is one thing that all the 
churches of the world are agreed on.” 


MEXICO’S GOVERNMENT 
SPONSORS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


In the field of popular education, the 
Mexican Government signalized the turn 
of the year by publishing Volume 35 of 
the Biblioteca Enciclopedica Popular. 
This remarkable series, the publication 
of which began last May, is composed 
of one volume a week. Each sells for 
25 centavos (about 5 cents in U. S. 
money), contains between 80 and 100 
pages, and is written or edited by a 
nationally known authority. It is the 
purpose of this collection to place before 
the Mexican people in cheap editions the 
best thought in the fields of history, 
philosophy, art, science, literature, edu- 
cation and historical documents. These 
volumes are often illustrated. In the 
case of biographies, the histories contain 
brief bibliographical references ——W orld- 
over Press. 


CHURCH CHANGES NAME 


The congregation of the Church of the 
Messiah, Buffalo, N. Y., recently voted 
to drop its old name and take that of 
The Universalist Church of Buffalo. The 
new minister of the church, Rey. A. 
Lyftn Booth, D.D., urged the change. 


“FOLLOW ME” 


The Universalist Publishing House 
has on sale the picture, Follow Me, 


by Relyea, in color, size 1714” 
wide, 2314” high, mounted on a 
white mat. 


Sale price, 25 cents 


WHO'S WHO 


Louis H. Pink, former superintendent 
of insurance for the State of New York, 
is a lawyer by profession and belongs 
to a large number of boards of impor- 
tant public projects. 


SHELDON CurisTIAN is pastor of the 
a, . . . na 
Universalist church of Brunswick, Maine. 


Henry S. Curtis, former director of 
playgrounds of the District of Columbia, 


is a well-known writer and lecturer. 
. 


Harry Emerson Fospick is pastor of 
Riverside Church, New York, and the 
best-known radio preacher in the coun- 
try. 
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ONG after the majority of people, a paper such as 

ours speaks, if it speaks at all, on public questions. 
We now express simply our heartfelt gratitude for the 
Crimea Conference. We echo the words of praise and 
we deprecate the few discordant comments. 

Rising above all lesser facts and details is the fact 
of international co-operation now and planning for the 
machinery of co-operation in the days to come. 

The San Francisco Conference, April 25, faces a 
great opportunity and bears a tremendous responsibil- 
ity. To the extent that leading Republicans work with 
Democrats, American adherence will be assured. There 
is no party glory in a thing of this kind: national safety 
and glory and world order are what all right-minded 
people seek. 

' Among those who are disappointed by the results 
attained at Yalta are those who hoped that something 
would be said to make the Nazis give up at once and 
end the European part of the war in a matter of days. 
Insteady there was the stern reiteration of the demand 
for unconditional surrender; but with it went a declara- 
tion which the Nazi leaders failed to broadcast—that 
it was no part of the purpose of the allied governments 
to destroy the German people, and that the hope of a 
good life for Germans lay in their getting rid of Nazi 
and military leaders. Stern as the action seems, we 
have to remember that sternness and inflexibility in 
the long run may be the greatest kindness. 

The Polish question is like the Arab question in 
Palestine. There is no solution that will please every- 
body.’ Nor is there any clear-cut path leading to 
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The Men of Yalta 


absolute justice. If it be alleged that Russian influ- 
ence was strongest in the solution, it must be remem- 
bered that Russian armies cleared the Nazis out of 
Poland and that there would be no Poland if Russian 
boys had not died to free her. The assumption that 
the exile government of Poland resident in London is 
the only legitimate government ignores what every 
man with any experience knows, that the gap in every 
country—Holland, Belgium, France, Poland and all the 
rest—between those who stayed in an occupied land 
and those who fled is a wide one. For the men who 
wined and dined each other in safety all through the 
struggle to take a high hand with those who starved 
and bled underground, never works. We do not assume 
that this is a fair statement of either side, but it shows 
some factors involved. The men of Yalta had to cut 
through obstacles and make a decision. In our judg- 
ment, it was the best possible decision. 

All the critics of the Crimea Conference—French, 
Italian, Polish, American—should remember what we 
all should remember, that there is a body of compli- 
cated fact behind all international decisions of which 
the majority of us have but a hint. 

There is also the same thing that we sometimes find 
in parish elections—a reluctance to give up or share 
power or lose an office. The men of Yalta had to deal 
with the hard-headed, self-important, vain, unbending 
people whose other admirable qualities have put them 
into office. 

As we think of all these things and more, the results 
of the conference seem miraculous to us. 


Dr. Savage Rebukes Us 


ERE beginneth a humble and gentle disquisition 
H on the thing called freedom, which resembles 
the weather in that so many talk about it and refrain 
from doing anything about it. We are indebted for 
inspiration to the able minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, and to other Unitarians who exalt us to the 
skies or consign us to the depths. Dr. Savage writes: 

Although John Petrie has been a friend of mine for years, 
I was shocked that he should write such a “smear,” unfair 
and, in large measure, untrue, as his article in the February 
CuristTIAN LEApeEr. 


March 3, 1945 


As for your printing it without first verifying it at Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, I consider the worst of bad taste and op- 
posite to what a Christian Leader would do. 


We published Mr. Petrie’s article without the 
slightest unfriendliness to the Unitarians and without 
the slightest idea that anybody would consider it 
unfriendly. The acceptance of the manuscript was a 
casual, everyday sort of editorial action in an office 
of a paper that is free and which belongs to a denomina- 
tion in which freedom is seldom preached about or 
talked about because it is so much a matter of course. 
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The article to us was in the same category as an 
article criticizimg Methodists for having bishops or 
Catholics for their attitude toward Protestants in 
South America, or Congregationalists for proposing to 
give up their historic independency. 

Mr. Petrie, pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Houston, Texas, thinks that “humanism” so called 
has taken control of the Unitarian organization. 
He holds that the trend might still be reversed if 
Unitarian Christians had the courage to fight, but 
instead, he says, in a follow-up letter, “they hide and 
talk of freedom.” 

Mr. Petrie would like to prevent Universalists from 
joining the Unitarians and wrote his article to counter- 
act any such tendency. We would just as quickly have 
published an article urging Universalists to join the 
Unitarians, or an article showing how the drift toward 
humanism in the Unitarian churches had been met and 
countered. 

We had in our last issue an able letter by Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, which we hope that our people 
read. He does not use the word humanism but declares 
it silly to write that Unitarians are on the verge of 
making statements about God that would make the 
use of the Divine Name by a Unitarian almost a 
mockery. And his noble tribute to the Unitarian 
Lenten Manual is fully justified. 

Dr. Eliot is too good a scholar to think that 
“Unitarian Advance” or any other movement can take 
Unitarianism out of the stream of Christian tradition 
to which it belongs. But Unitarians of note, with 
a desire to show sympathy for Jews and with resent- 
ment of the “Christian Front,” have advocated drop- 
ping the name Christian. It is likely to be a futile 
attempt. 

However accurate or inaccurate Mr. Petrie’s 
appraisals may be, he has rendered a service with his 
article. Prominent Unitarians are sending us names 
to whom they request that the article be sent. 
Publicity in a matter of this kind is a service. The 
people who refuse ever to use the name of God in 
public and write of the harm done by faith in a 
Heavenly Father are not lacking in political astuteness 
or tireless effort. 

We should be glad if our friendly spirit could be 
made manifest, but we have no apologies to make to 
any Unitarian or to the hush-hush Universalists for 
publishing Mr. Petrie’s article, or for our views on 
free discussion of important questions of faith or 
polity. 


THE LENTEN ROSE 


P at our farm we have a Lenten rose which usually 

is called a Christmas rose. It is a bushy ever- 
green plant growing close to the earth and it belongs 
to the hellebore family. The flowers are single, like a 
single rose, and are in shades of pink. 

We seldom see this Lenten rose because it blooms 
late, when the days are getting short and the cold has 
killed the other flowers. It thrives when light and 
warmth are strictly rationed for the earth. It gets 
along under stern conditions. It blooms beneath the 
snow. 
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The season that we call Lent is observed by | 
churches of various names to impress on communicants 
the fact that they ought to bud and blossom when | 
life is no longer easy; that hardship, deprivation, sac- 
rifice are a part of education; that we should give up 
comforts now and then to show that we can give them 
up. Man must never be mastered by his physical 
machine. 

There are many important emphases that churches 
make in Lent: repentance, new resolutions, church 
membership, church attendance. But in none of these 
emphases are we quite as near to the original meaning 
of the old Anglo-Saxon lent as when the Lenten rose — 
reminds us to honor now and then the plain, the 
meager, the somber, the self-denying. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


HE churches, both Catholic and Protestant, are 

taking strong ground against peacetime conscrip- 
tion. We cannot concur. Nor can we at present dis- 
sent. There are people who can make a quicker 
decision. The pacifists do not have to investigate; 
they are against the proposal. The militarists do not 
have to investigate; they are for the proposal. Being 
neither pacifist nor militarist, we have to ask ourselves, 
“What shape will the world be in after the war? Shall 
we have to live in a world that is armed to the teeth 
or can we live under a system of world parliaments, 
world courts, world police, with some chance of law 
and order?” 

The tactics of those who want to defeat the bills 
now pending which provide for peacetime conscription 
are to postpone action until after the war. The tactics 
of those who favor conscription are to rush the law 
through in wartime, knowing that they may never 
succeed in peacetime. 

It is not right to push through a far-reaching law 
of this kind under the stimulus of war excitement, and 
it is not right to defeat it by the method of postpone- | 
ment. Hard, earnest, conscientious thought is what is 
called for now. 

Some words of Prof. John C. Bennett in Christianity, 
and Crisis express our convictions: | 


Whether or not peacetime conscription will be necessary 
depends on conditions which we cannot now foresee. It is a 
mistake to oppose conscription on the assumption that unilat- 
eral disarmament is either possible or desirable after this war. 
It is also a mistake to look with complacency on a world in 
which all nations must resort to conscription to have a 
semblance of security. Collective security will depend upon 
military force in part but it will probably fail in a world that 
is armed to the teeth. The use of force for police purposes 
under such conditions is likely to start a general conflagra- 
tion. Competitive armaments do undercut the mutual con- 
fidence that is necessary to make a collective security system 
work. However, pending a drastic reduction of armaments 
by all nations it is an open question whether a continuance 
of conscription would be the best way to raise the army that 
our nation will demand. The issue is confused. Not only are 
there social arguments against and military arguments for 
conscription, there are also social arguments for conscription 
as the most democratic method of raising a large army and 
there are military arguments against conscription based upon 


preference for a highly selected and technically trained mili- 
tary force. 
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The Biblical Bases of Universalism 


Sheldon Christian” | 


For there is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time—1 Timothy 2:5, 6. 


OME time ago, I was exchanging religious views 
with a fundamentalist clergyman. Knowing full 
well the dangers likely to be consequent upon such an 
exchange of views, I tried to be particularly reasonable 
in stating my beliefs; but, just as I expected, we soon 
struck a snag and he was standing on the literalistic 
side of the fence and I on that of the broader interpre- 
tation. Then, as if to settle the whole thing with 
finality so far as he was concerned, he said, “Well, of 
course, we go by the Bible. The Bible is our authority 
for everything we teach.” I wanted to ask him what 
he thought was the basis for the things we taught— 
the World Almanac? Fanny Farmer's Cook Book? But 
it was just as well that I accepted his statements in 
the same friendly, even if condescending, manner in 
which he made them, for the whole question is too big 
a question to be discussed in the passing moments of an 
interdenominational ministers’ gathering. But the 
bases of Universalism are in the same Bible as the 
one from which he drew his rather more limited funda- 
mentalist doctrine. 

If we are going to try to determine what Biblical 
bases, if any, there are for Universalism, however, it is 
important to keep clearly in mind just what it is that 
Universalism teaches. It is simply that it is God’s will 
that some day all men shall be saved from their weak- 
ness of sin into the perfect strength of holiness. We 
know hat in the early days of Christianity, most 
Christian teachers believed that although there would 
be a period of “just” punishment in hell, this period 
would not last forever, and that all men would at last 
enter into the spiritual fullness of the Kingdom of God. 
As time went on, however, the stress on this ultimate 
universal salvation was shifted, until finally it had 
become the official dogma of the church that to be 
damned was to be damned forever. The scholars and 
preachers of the Calvinistic and similar schools in their 
time inlaid this belief of an unrelenting God into the 
mosaic of Protestantism, and it was only in the eight- 
egnth century that an organized theological return was 
begun to the earlier teaching that salvation would ulti- 
mately be universal. In making this return, men natu- 
rally sought the authority of Scripture. Various pas- 
sages in the Bible seemed to be in support of this 
position. Take, for example, John 12: 32: 

And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. 


Or Romans 11:26: 


And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There 
shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away un- 
godliness from Jacob. 


Or Romans 11:32: 
‘For God concluded them ail in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. 
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Hosea Ballou was particularly struck by the force 
of 1 Corinthians 15:21, 22: 


For since by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. 


Even more telling are verses 9 and 10 from 
Ephesians 1: 

Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in 
himself: That in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in him. 


But a thoroughly circumstantial text is this one, 
many times used in Universalist argumentation— 
1 Timothy 2:1-6: 

I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men; For 
kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; Who 
wil have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; Who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time. 


It was such texts as these which gave formidable 
Biblical authority to some of the pioneer Universalists 
in defending their conviction that God’s love of man 
was so great that he would not damn anyone to ever- 
lasting torment in hell. Many a scriptural battle royal 
was fought out with these and similar texts as battle 
axes, the Universalists bludgeoning their orthodox 
opponents with their own kind of weapons. As we 
look back over that period, however, we cannot but 
feel that there was a certain amount of futility in it all, 
in that it was after all a battle of texts rather than a 
battle of the larger truth. Any text may be raised in 
justification of almost any premise; but the same 
text may actually have no reference, in its own context, 
to the subject under discussion. Moreover, it has 
turned out that many of these texts which were raised 
to disprove Universalism had not even been correctly 
translated from the original tongues. It was Walter 
Balfour who, in our fellowship, first sensed that the 
texts themselves were not true to the original sources. 

Walter Balfour had been born in Scotland in the 
year of the outbreak of the American Revolution of 
1776; had been given a thorough theological (which 
at that time meant classical) training, thanks to the 
generosity of a well-to-do friend in his native town; 
and, after having preached for some time in Scotland, 
had come to America. He had settled in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, married, and was now bringing up his 
family. He had no sympathy for Universalism what- 
ever, until, quite by accident, he found himself com- 
pelled to accept it as truth. To realize what happened 
to him, we must begin with Channing, the Unitarian 
giant. In 1819, Channing, then in a Baltimore Congre- 
gational church, preached his famous “Baltimore 
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Sermon,” which aroused such a storm of controversy 
regarding the nature of the Trinity as to set in motion 
forces which resulted in the emergence of the Unitarian 
movement. At the time, the controversy hinged largely 
on the question of the “deity” of Jesus. Channing 
argued that nowhere in the Scriptures were men en- 
joined to the spiritual worship of Jesus as God. Chan- 
ning’s stand aroused the wrath of one Moses Stuart, 
of Andover Theological School, who, in what was 
intended as a killing refutation of Channing’s position, 
presented, after the manner of the day, two texts in 
support of the trinitarian elevation of Jesus to a posi- 
tion in the Godhead. The one was Philippians 
Ja O ells 

That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 


And the second was Revelation 5:13: 


And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 


Now Walter Balfour was following this controversy 
with all the eagerness of a stanch orthodox trinitarian. 
Suddenly, however, he was startled to see into what 
new heresy Moses Stuart, in his scriptural defense of 
trinitarianism, had himself unwittingly been led— 
straight into Universalism! For certainly, if the Scrip- 
tures said that, some day, in the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, that meant that some day every 
knee should bow—not only the-saved, but sinners as 
well! And if the seer, in the Revelation, saw that in 
the times to come every creature will be heard saying, 
“Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power,” this too 
could only mean that, in the times to come, all should 
be brought into harmony with God through his Son 
Jesus. And although that might somehow be invulner- 
able scriptural authority for trinitarianism, Balfour 
could not but feel that it was also Biblical authority for 
Universalism! 

He now addressed a number of letters to the great 
Andover scholar, asking if it were indeed true then 
that the Scriptures really presented a Biblical basis for 
Universalism. These letters were publicly printed in 
a Universalist publication; and perhaps it was for that 
reason that the only answer the Andover scholar would 
make was that he was a busy man, that the letters had 
been sent anonymously to the magazine, and that it 
was evident that the mind of their author had already 
been made up anyway. But Balfour’s mind was very 
much open for the consideration of both sides of the 
question. The material he presented in his open letters 
to Moses Stuart was the product of his study of the 
Scriptures in a search for possible Biblical bases for 
Universalism. He was honestly at sea; for it seemed 
that there really was authority for both sides of the 
question. There was authority for the proponents of 
the doctrine of eternal damnation; but there was also 
authority for the proponents of the doctrine of ultimate 
universal salvation. Balfour believed in the Bible as a 
divine revelation; but, if two opposite doctrines seemed 
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presented, something must be wrong somewhere, he 
thought. He now proceeded to search out all those 
texts which were commonly taken to teach the orthodox 
doctrine of endless punishment for the majority of 
mankind. Taking the version which was commonly 
accepted in the churches—the King James Version of 
1611—he brought to bear on the investigation all the 
learning in Greek and Hebrew with which his thorough 
classical education had equipped him. He went 
through the Bible seeking every reference to the Eng- 
lish words devil, damnation, endless, hell, end of the 
world, and all the other words which had been used as 
scriptural authority by the proponents of the doctrine 
of endless punishment in hell. What he now discovered 
was at first a tremendous shock to the foundations of 
his faith. 

Balfour’s discovery should have constituted the 
outstanding theological discovery of his time, for it was 
nothing less than that the theological synthesis of 
popular Protestantism was established on the untenable 
premises of false translations of the Scriptures. He set 
forth his findings in two small books, which were found 
in most private Universalist libraries of a few genera- 
tions ago, but which one sees today but rarely. In his 
own time, little was done about his discoveries. Their 
significance was not then sufficiently grasped, and a 
great opportunity was fumbled. The trouble was that 
Balfour was too far ahead of his time, and few of that 
time were even disposed to listen to the humble voice 


that said quietly that if Universalism seemed unscrip- — 


tural it was because the Bible itself had not been prop- 
erly translated out of the original tongues. Even after 
Balfour had been gathered to the fathers a quarter of a 
century had still to pass before great leaders in the 
church were to be prepared to reiterate his findings; 
and then one found, for example, Canon Farrar, whose 
voice was one to be heard, preaching a sermon in 
Westminster Abbey on the topic, “Hell—What It Is 
Not.” And what did he say? “Now I ask you,” he 
said to his congregation, “ . where would be those 
popular teachings about hell—the kind of teachings 
which I have quoted to you and described—if we 
calmly and deliberately, by substituting the true trans- 
lations, erased from our English Bibles, as being inade- 
quate or erroneous, or disputed renderings, the three 
words, hell, damnation and everlasting? Yet I say 
unhesitatingly . . . that not one of these three expres- 
sions ought to stand any longer in our English Bibles, 
and that, being . . . simply mistranslations, they most 
unquestionably will not stand unexplained in the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible, if the revisers have under- 
stood their duty.’’* 


(To be continued) 
* Quoted in Which Way, by Lewis B. Fisher, pp. 78-79. 


This great little book is the source of much of the factual 
material relating to Walter Balfour here presented. 


ORDAINED 


Rev. Albert F. Ziegler of Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
was ordained on February 16. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XIV—If Winter Comes 


Johannes 


| HEE patente when I quote the first part of Shelley’s 
J question, I finish it and ask, Can spring be far 
behind? 

-Tam not doing that now. I take my stand on the 
first clause. I advance the proposition that winter is 
_ entitled to consideration in itself and not simply as a 
background against which to set the beauties of spring. 

“To support this proposition let us note first that 
there is more to winter than appears on the surface. 
Take the birds, for example. Those of us who know 
anything at all about birds know that there are a few 
birds that do not go away in the winter. Hawks, owls, 
woodpeckers, nuthatches, starlings, English sparrows, 
crows, blue jays and cardinals live in the same place 
summer and winter. And there are migrant birds in 
places like Washington, New York and Boston that 
come from still colder places. 

At South Sudbury, where some of us live for three 
or four days every January, in the famous old Wayside 
Inn, one always finds the beautiful tree sparrows, the 
winter chippies as they are called, seeking food in the 
frozen fields or around the old inn itself. 

Few of us, however, ever dream of the numbers of 
birds that are lurking in the bushes or pine trees in 
the winter. The National Audubon Society for some 
years has organized a bird census to be taken in selected 
areas throughout the country in the last week of the 
year. ©On Sunday, December 31, 1944, Washington, 

D. C., and Watertown, New York, were among the 
places taking such a census. ; 

In Washington, the day was cold and dark, rain 
was falling and freezing, and there was slush in the 
woods and fields. The district covered under the rules 
was 16 square miles about the capital and took in 
areas in near-by Maryland and Virginia. Thirty-seven 
_ observers, including noted scientists attached to the 
Government, worked from 8 a. m. until 5 p.m. Two 
of the men had a bet on the question as to what bird 
they, would first hear when darkness gave way to 
dawn. The song sparrow and the tree sparrow piped 
up at the same moment. All bets were declared off. 
Thifty-four hundred sixty-nine individual birds were 
counted on this wintry day, and sixty-seven species 
were on the list. 

- Often it happens that a few birds classed as mi- 
grants stay behind when the main body of the species 
leave for a warmer climate. In this Washington census 
six hermit thrushes, six robins and fifty-nine bluebirds 
were reported. 

Up at Watertown, New York, with two feet of snow 
on the ground, sixteen observers went out using snow- 
shoes and skis. They counted 928 individual birds and 
found eighteen species. The surprise to some of us 
who do not live in Watertown was the two cardinals 
reported. The total number reported was less than 
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last year because the observers assigned to the Black 
River between Watertown and Dexter failed to appear. 
The ducks, gulls, geese and other water birds therefore 
are not on the list this year. Forty-one cedar wax- 
wings were reported in the Watertown area, while only 
two were on the Washington list. Mrs. James A. 
Common, who wrote a story of the census for the 
Watertown Times, explained the large number of cedar 
waxwings and the presence of the cardinals as follows: 


The fact that the mountain ash trees of the city are so 
laden with their bunches of gay red fruits accounts for the 
flocks of cedar waxwings. One flock of twenty-seven has been 
seen every day for three weeks at about 2 p. m., feeding in 
two trees in the 600 block in Washington Street. They are 
small sleek brown birds with a peaked topknot and have a 
narrow band of yellow on the tail. 


The cardinals wintering in the city are definitely out of 
location. Yet we to whose feeding trays they come are more 
than happy to entertain them. It would be hard to imagine 
a prettier picture than that of one of these red birds sitting 
on a snow-covered branch and singing his thanks for the sun- 
flower seeds. 


Not only is the winter life of birds interesting but 
that of all the wild creatures, that of the trees and 
shrubs—in fine, that of all nature. 

Some of the wild creatures at our little farm, such 
as woodchucks, hibernate; but others, like rabbits, are 
up on their toes all the time_barking young apple trees 
if there is nothing else to eat. One ought to be interested 
in the fact that bark contains nutriment, but one 
usually is more concerned with the fate of his trees. 
My father one day was looking at some young trees 
stripped of bark as far up as a rabbit could reach 
standing on his hind legs. He remarked, “I never pass 
a tree but I feel like lifting my hat, for I recall the 
vicissitudes and dangers it has survived.” 

The tracks in the winter snow tell many tales of 
foxes, rabbits, deer, partridges, sparrows. The bear, like 
the woodchuck and the chipmunk, is asleep. Countless 
other little creatures are out earning a living by indus- 
try, cunning and courage. 

In some moods winter is exhilarating. It calls on us 
to put forth our best licks. It makes us strong when 
we do. In other moods it depresses us with thought of 
the suffering that it causes. If the birds and the animals 
could speak they would not say anything about their 
being made strong by winter. They would talk about 
ways of circumventing winter, finding shelter in the 
thick evergreens, getting out of the wind and into the 
sun on clear days, searching for frozen apples under 
the snow, enduring the winter until it was over and 
life worth living began again. 

Some sick, frail people feel much as the wild crea- 
tures might: they long for the days when they can 
get out again without danger to life or limb. 
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Other people, like some species of birds, are mi- 
grants. They have money enough and time enough 
to go south. The war has complicated life for many 
such folks, because their trips were often made by 
motor and now there is no gasoline for such purposes 
and trains are crowded. But enough folks overcome 
the difficulties to fill Florida to the limit. If one has 
his own shack or bungalow or house I can regard a 
Florida winter as something agreeable, but if one has 
to be. caught up in a hotel or restaurant jam I prefer 
a little wading through snowbanks with bed and board 
of my own. 

The winter of 1944-1945 has been a hard one. Snow 
has been deeper, winds have been sharper, cold has 
been more intense. The man-power shortage compli- 
cates matters for landlords, who are hard put to it to 
secure janitors. In my Boston apartment I have suf- 
fered more than anywhere else in my life. It is not 
because there is no coal in the bin or because the land- 
lord has ordered the janitor to economize; it is simply 
because the janitor, a young colored man who has 
another position, has taken this building as an extra 
and attends to the fire when convenient. We are more 
likely to get steam in our radiators after we have 
gone to bed than when we need it. That is a hardship 
of winter that need not be. Talk about holding tem- 
peratures down to 68 degrees! We would be lucky in 
cold weather to have 58 degrees. On the day I write 
my thermometer registered 48 degrees at 8 a.m. And 
no windows had been open. 

But think of the ice-coated foxholes on the western 
front. Think of the cold sleeping rooms, eating rooms, 
sitting rooms in London, Brussels and Paris. I thought 
it a hardship that I had to sit out in the hall of our 
building next to the one radiator that gets heat if any 
do. But I had a place where I could get warm. For 
millions there is no such place. 

If winter comes—we must face it and make the 
best of it. And there is no harm in completing the 
quotation. If winter be thought of as war and spring 
as peace, if winter be the symbol of scarcity and 
spring of abundance, we may well pray that spring 
will not be far behind. 


On Peacetime Conscription 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE movement now about to fasten on the United 

States within these next months a permanent sys- 
tem of peacetime conscription that will draft all 
American youths for a year of military training, seems 
to me profoundly unwise and dangerous. The proposal 
thus to ‘institute in the United States a system of 
universal peacetime conscription for military training 
is one of the most radical departures from the principles 
and procedures of our American democracy that has 
been suggested in my lifetime. It is not a light matter 
as some of its advocates are publicly representing it 
to be, and it cannot be camouflaged as merely provid- 
ing a year of educational opportunity for our youths. 
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It means that we in America adopt one factor in the 
kind of military system we are now fighting against, 
setting up as a permanent peacetime policy the mili- 
tary conscription of every American youth. The con- 
sequences of that are bound to be far reaching, and 
they seem to me to lead straight in the direction of 
the militarized, regimented state. 


My major concern at this present moment, however, 
is not so much with the proposal itself as with the 
determination to decide the matter now before the. 
war is ended. I am shocked at the reasons publicly 
expressed for this haste. The New York Times quotes 
one congressman as saying, “Congress will not wait 
until the war is over to act, because the members fear 
an attitude similar to the antimilitaristic public reaction 
of 1920.” Another congressman is quoted in the Times 
as saying, “The people are in a mood now to maintain 
an adequate military force after the war, but that mood 
may change when the shooting is over.” That is to 
say, these gentlemen want to rush this measure 
through in haste under the stress of wartime emotion 
because they think that the American people will not 
stand for it if given time calmly to consider it in view 
of the conditions we shall face after the war. That 
surely is a cynical flouting of democratic principle 
and procedure that in the end the people are bound 
to resent. 

A few days ago, for example, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches—in whose 
federation denominations with 26,000,000 members are 
represented—adopted a strong resolution in favor of 
postponing the consideration of this measure until we 
can see what situation we face when the war is over; 
and, as the Christian Century points out, the respon- 
sible judicatories of denominations, whose membership 
totals more than two thirds of this number, have 
already spoken opposing a decision at this time. 

It seems to me common sense that we should wait, 
before deciding this immensely important issue, until 
we see what kind of postwar organization to maintain 
peace we get. We plan the complete disarming of our 
enemies; we plan an international system for military , 
action in case of need; and for us here to adopt the 
most thoroughgoing military measure ever proposed in 
our history, before we know what the postwar situation 
is to be, is to invite suspicion that we are arming 
against some of our present friends. In the minds of 
millions of Americans it will seem a foolish and danger- 
ous precipitancy. Especially let us not put this over, 
as we did prohibition, under the stress of wartime 
emotion, and in the absence of millions of our fighting 
men, who have a right to join in a decision so momen- 
tous for the nation. We ought not so soon to forget 
the reaction against that kind of procedure. 


To say that for some years after the war we shall 
still need armies of occupation in conquered countries 
is no excuse for the haste now being proposed. Ade- 
quate power can easily be granted so that sufficient 
armies can be maintained for a decade or even longer. 
To fasten upon the nation a permanent policy of mili- 
tary conscription because of a decade’s need is surely 
not called for. That argument seems to me a complete 
non sequitur. ‘ 
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The Social Action Commission of the 


Universalist Church of America 
I!I— Health, a Number-One Problem 


Lovis H. Pink 


<a 


IDE from winning the war and establishing good 
will and those international political and economic 


yédrs. The Wagner Bill, Mayor LaGuardia’s proposed 
health plan, the efforts of Governor McGrath of Rhode 
Island to utilize existing voluntary agencies in a 
compulsory scheme, Governor Warren’s plan for com- 
pulsory insurance in California, and the many debates 
and experiments indicate an interest in and demand 
for broader protection. Opinion varies all the way 
from those who advocate a federal plan of compulsory 
hospital and medical care, to those who want no change 
in the existing scheme of things. Probably -the best 
answer is somewhere in between. 

We are already experimenting with federal tax- 
supported medical care, somewhat similar to that of 
Russia and New Zealand, and on a much larger scale 
than most people realize. Some twelve million veterans 
will be entitled to free hospital and medical care in 
veterans’ hospitals. While those who have nonservice- 
connected illnesses are not supposed to get free care 
if they are able to pay; as a matter of practice free care 
is extended to practically everyone. This extensive 
development of government medicine cannot but have 
some effect on the problem as a whole. 

The present trend in this country does not seem 
to be in the direction of tax-free government medicine, 
but towards some plan of compulsory insurance which 
will provide funds for hospital and medical care. The 
United States Public Health Service, which is con- 
stantly expanding its activities, has accomplished a 
great deal of useful educational and preventive work 
directly and by stimulating state and local activities. 

Great progress towards public health has been made 
in the last quarter of a century. Our death rates have 
constantly come down. We have found the antidote 
for many dread diseases: tuberculosis is no longer the 
menace it was; new drugs and treatments have gone 
a long way towards conquering pneumonia, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, and more recently 
even malaria. 

Medical practice has become a scientific achieve- 
ment. X-rays and laboratory examinations are now 
recognized as vital parts of medical care and are 
particularly useful in preventive and diagnostic work. 
The skill of physicians and surgeons and hospital and 
medical techniques have improved so greatly that 
many operations once considered dangerous are success- 
fully performed, and many dread diseases have been 
brought under control. The pasteurization of milk 
and immunization against childhood diseases have 
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reduced the appalling loss of life of children in the early 
years. The high death rate from childbirth has gone 
down as the physician and the hospital have replaced 
the midwife and unskilled care at home. The span 
of life has been so greatly increased that cancer and 
heart disease, once thought of as diseases of old people, 
have become the prevailing scourges. We have found 
an answer for many diseases, but cancer, infantile 
paralysis, and some forms of mental illness have 
remained inscrutable. 

A great factor in combating disease is the growth 
of the hospital, which provides a center for professional 
skill and all the necessary modérn appliances and 
equipment. Hospitalization has greatly reduced the 
length of illness and has gone a long way in cutting 
the death rate. The efforts of the immediate future, 
in addition to vitally necessary research in cancer 
and infantile paralysis, should be largely directed to 
making it possible for all peoples, wherever they live 
and whatever their economic abilities, to procure the 
best in hospital and medical care. It has become more 
and more. expensive. How can all people obtain it? 

Those who believe in the voluntary hospital and 
local control of medical care must find some way of 
making it possible for all the people to enjoy the 
benefits, if further centralization and more rigid 
government control are to be avoided. There are no 
hospitals at all in many parts of the country; in other 
sections hospitals are far from adequate. Dr. Parran 
estimates that “there is a need today for 100,000 addi- 
tional beds in general hospitals. In addition, 25 per cent 
of the existing hospital facilities require replacement 
or will soon require it. The cost of this program at 
prewar prices will come close to one billion dollars. 
Add to that figure the costs of needed new tuberculosis 
hospitals, nervous and mental hospitals, other special- 
ized facilities, and district health centers .. . and you 
have a conservative estimate of two billion dollars.” 

The supply of physicians is probably adequate in 
peace times in the larger cities, but in the poorer 
country districts it is difficult to induce competent 
doctors to practice. Even in the cities where a great 
deal of free medical and hospital care is given, the 
lower-income groups are not always assured of ample 
and competent care. There is often too much regimen- 
tation and delay connected with free service. 

What shall we do to bring hospital and medical 
care to the great mass of working people, as well as to 
the indigent, the unemployed, the aged, the chronically 
ill, who cannot be covered by voluntary plans, and how 
shall we bring hospitals and doctors to areas not now 


covered? 
The rejection of almost a third of our young men 
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for military service on medical grounds, is a sharp 
reminder that good medical care is not adequately 
spread among the people. Prepaid hospital and medi- 
cal service plans, such as the Blue Cross, have helped 
many people of moderate and low incomes to afford 
hospitalization. It is the ideal of Blue Cross to pay 
the bill and leave few extras for the patient. Some 
sixteen million people are now enrolled in these hos- 
pitalization plans throughout the country. Private 
insurance companies protect about three and a half 
million more. Plans which take care of the doctor’s 
bill are less numerous and so far have proved less 
successful. They are still in the experimental stage, 
but the medical profession is at last realizing its obliga- 
tion for leadership, and many interesting and worth- 
while experiments are already under way. The magic 
of averages can be a very potent force in making it 
possible for all working people to afford the best 
medical and hospital care. 

The federal government has an important part to 
play in encouraging the states and localities to improve 
their health services. Federal grants-in-aid are already 


provided for many health activities and this system of 
government help should undoubtedly be extended so 
that up-to-date hospital and medical facilities and care 
may be provided in all parts of the country. 

This financial help should be extended to states so 
that they may broaden their activities, and to local 
enterprises such as the voluntary hospitals, visiting 
nurse associations, the medical plans which provide for 
the public on a service basis, dental clinics, health and 
diagnostic centers, medical research and education, and 
other worthy and essential services. Through federal 
aid each area would be encouraged to give the best 
medical care to its citizens, regardless of financial 
ability. 

But a comprehensive health program must be 
broader than the provision of hospitals, clinics, and 
other facilities. The standard of living must be raised; 
employment, decent housing and recreational facilities 
must be provided. 

Our sights are getting higher. The easy way is to 
let government do everything: the right way is for 
government to help us help ourselves. 


A Layman Looks at the Church 


Henry S. Curtis 


URING the last forty years I have attended 

church in many, if not most, of the larger cities of 
America. I have often been struck by the age of the 
congregation, for very often there seemed to be no 
young people present. It has seemed to me, also, that 
this audience was growing older from year to year. I 
suspect that, on the average, the congregation of 1944 
was four or five years older than the one of 1924. One 
can but wonder if the church is to die of old age within 
the next century or so. 

A short time ago, Dr. Edward Blakeman, counselor 
in religious education at the University of Michigan, 
directed a study of seven Protestant denominations of 
Michigan, covering the years from 1926 to 1936. Dur- 
ing the census period from 1930 to 1940, the population 
of Michigan increased from 4,842,325 to 5,256,106—an 
increase of 8.5 per cent, but the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment decreased from 366,278 in 1926 to 337,632 in 
1936, a decrease, considering the growth of the state, of 
17 per cent and amounting in the latter year to only a 
little more than 6 per cent of the population, where the 
children of Sunday-school age normally represent some- 
where from 20 to 25 per cent. 

I will not venture to state what proportion of 
church members who are under forty years of age make 
a practice of reading the Bible or have regular prayers, 
but in my opinion it is not large. I recently attended 
a funeral conducted by the Masons, in which they were 
supposed to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Undoubtedly, 
they had rehearsed, but they got badly tangled up in 
trying to repeat it. 

Despite these facts, the Michigan study showed 
that the church membership in these seven denomina- 
tiens was increasing slightly faster than the popula- 
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tion, but the contributions to missions and beneyo- 
lences decreased from $2,596,877 in 1926 to $913,253 
in 1936, a decline of 68 per cent, from $7.85 per capita 
to $2.44 per capita. The decline for all church purposes 
was from $27.70 per capita to, $14.33 per capita. 

Apparently church members are becoming less 
interested in church enterprises. A good many of them 
do not go to church on Sunday, and some will usually 
be found on the golf links. The Pilgrim Fathers are 
said to have attended church from five to seven hours 
on Sunday. They came to America for freedom of 
religious worship. They discussed their religious beliefs 
very seriously and often. Their clergymen were not 
merely their religious guides but the ones in authority 
as well. Today the church membership is not much 
concerned with creeds. One seldom hears a discussion 
on the subject. The daily papers seek to present a 
report of the things in which the public is interested, 
but one does not often see anything having to do with 
differences in religious belief. If the church member- 
ship of any metropolitan church of whatever Protestant 
denomination would consent to set down its religious 
beliefs, I am confident they would be found to run all 
the way from the most literal fundamentalism to 
humanism or agnosticism, and not very infrequently it 
would be found that some of those prominent in the 
activities of the church had no religious tenets what- 
ever. This state of belief is well illustrated by the 
way the people of Mexico, Spain, Russia and Germany 
have turned away from the church. This could not 
have happened a hundred years ago. 

The causes of this change are easily seen. The 
scientific world has now for some decades accepted 
evolution as the method through which man and all 
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other creatures have come to their present state. Our 
astronomers tell us that the earth is not a small flat 
tract of land supported on pillars, but a planet whirling 
about the sun in an enormous void, and that our own 
sun with its family of’planets is only a grain of sand 
compared with the mighty universe that lies beyond. 
Our archeologists and historians have been able to trace 
our culture and beliefs back to very crude beginnings, 
and we have come to feel that natural laws are immut- 
able things which are all tied together and may not be 
lightly set aside. 

The great age of faith was from the end of the 
fourth century to the fourteenth. The church was in 
absolute control throughout Christendom with the 
power of life and death. Heresy was the greatest crime, 
often punished with burning at the stake. Belief 
‘ih God, in the Scriptures and in the doctrines of the 
church was absolute. When one notes the heresies for 
which whole populations were sometimes annihilated, 
it was always for some minor difference in creed, not 
for infidelity in regard to one of the major tenets of the 
church. Yet people held these minor tenets with such 
perfect faith that they were ready to die at the stake 
rather than give them up. 

During these many dark centuries, nearly all the 
wealth and thought of the Christian countries was 
devoted to the church. They expended themselves in 
building the great cathedrals, monasteries, convents 
and the palaces of the bishops, in great paintings, in 
sculpture and music. The church also controlled edu- 
cation, but it must be said that this intense faith had 
very little effect on the lives of the people. Often it 
was the robber baron who spent his life in rapine and 
murder who built the chapels and convents. The 
common people were living in serfdom and wretched- 
ness such as we can scarcely conceive of today. Those 
dark ‘ages prove beyond question that faith alone is 
not enough. In the words of Tennyson, “Rome of 
Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueller? Which was 
worse?” The Spanish conquests in America are alike— 
an unparalleled example of devotion to the church and 
unparalleled atrocities committed upon the aborigines. 

Was Jesus a Methodist, a Presbyterian or a Roman 
Catholic? I have never been able to find much basis 
for any of the creeds of the churches in his life or teach- 
ings. He was called the great physician. It was said 
that he went about doing good. He ate with publicans 
and sinners. He rebuked the scribes and Pharisees for 
their arrogance and their oppression of the poor. He 
said’that when we made a feast we should not invite 
the rich who might invite us again, but rather the 
poor, the lame and the halt and the blind. He and his 
‘disciples wandered about for three years together in 
what appears to have been a perfect fellowship. When 
asked to define who was to be saved or what we mean 
today by a Christian, he gave two examples: a little 
child and the Good Samaritan. Christianity as illus- 
trated and expounded by Jesus was a way of life far 
more than it was a method of belief. 

President King of Oberlin College was wont to say 
in his writings and addresses, “The purpose of 
Christianity is to make a friendly world.” Heaven is 
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where loveis. The highest happiness we can ever know 
is to be surrounded by those*who love us. The greatest 
wretchedness is to be surrounded by those who dislike 
or hate us. One can but feel that the church has missed 
its way for some nineteen hundred years in emphasizing 
Christianity as a form of belief rather than a way of 
life. 

However, the world seems to be becoming moie 
Christian in its living. The Rotary, Kiwanis and other 
luncheon clubs are developing the idea of service. The 
members call each other by their first names, a custom 
which is going out into the universities and industry 
also. The labor unions are developing a fellowship and 
co-operation, and, whatever we may think of war, it is 
creating an intense co-operation and feeling of com- 
radeship among our soldiers. I suppose most church 
members would be shocked if anyone were to say that 
he regarded Russia as the most Christian country, but, 
from all we hear, there is a real comradeship in the 
Soviet Union and a very intense co-operation. They 
say they do not believe in God, but without doubt 
Russia is much nearer to living the life that Jesus 
exemplified than is, for instance, the Spain of Franco. 

There has been more progress in the development of 
these Christian ideals of fellowship and service in the 
last decade than there was in the nineteen hundred 
years that went before. Our President and the State 
Department have promoted the Good Neighbor Policy 
toward the countries to the south of us and have advo- 
cated it for all the world. 

But the best. example of all is social security, which 
is essentially the Good Samaritan grown to gigantic 
size, for it provides for the weak and the dependent, 
the sick, the crippled and the blind, for the man who is 
out of work and for the aged, and it does this not for 
a few scattered individuals but for millions from the 
common purse. The world of late has grown more 
Christian than the church. 

The leaders in these great new developments for the 
most part have been church members, but the church 
itself has not organized them. It has been a follower 
rather than a leader, but the church today is beginning 
to really take an active part in movements for com- 
munity welfare and to work for kinder feelings toward 
minorities and underprivileged groups. 


A Possible Solution 


We come now to the question raised in the be- 
ginning: What of the Sunday school? The church 
must depend on its youth to carry on in the years to 
come, and if they are not going to Sunday school and 
graduating into the church, how is the church to con- 
tinue? Not only is the registration in the Sunday 
schools decreasing rapidly, but, in the church of which 
I am a member, the average attendance is less than 
one third of the registration. 

There are several reasons for this. Of course the 
primary one is that the parents do not take much in- 
terest in having the children attend. A second is that 
the children apparently are not much _ interested 
when they do come. The Sunday school has been at 
a great disadvantage with the public school, where the 
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attendance is required, where the teachers have had 
years of preparation, are paid for their teaching and are 
subject to rigid supervision, and prepare their lessons 
carefully. In modern schools, and especially in the 
army instruction, the radio and the movie are used 
extensively along with many charts and maps. Children 
living at a distance are transported in school buses. 
Perhaps the Sunday school might copy some of these 
methods to its advantage. 

Inasmuch as the question of the survival of the 
Protestant church seems to be bound up with the 
question of the religious attitude of the young, the ques- 
tion of the status of the Sunday school would seem to 
warrant a conference of the leaders of the Protestant 
churches throughout Christendom and frequent con- 
ferences of the pastors in all our cities. 

Every city is divided into districts for public-school 
purposes, and the children are supposed to attend the 
school in their own area. If it is a consolidated school, 
they are transported in school buses. On the other 
hand, the membership of any church may well be dis- 
tributed over the entire city and require a considerable 
journey, which may be no great hardship for the 
adults but may mean a serious difficulty for the Sunday 
school if it meets at a different hour from the church. 

Perhaps if each church would dot in on a city map 
in one color the children of the church in regular at- 
tendance, in another color the children who come ir- 
regularly, and in a third color the children who do not 
come at all, it might suggest that either the Junior 
Department should meet at the same time as the 
church so that they could come in the family car or 
that school buses should be used or that the children 
should be urged to attend Sunday school at some other 
Protestant church in the neighborhood in which they 
live. 

In the second place, I think each pastor might well 
write a letter to all the parents whose children are not 
attending, stressing the need of religious instruction 
while the children are young. If possible, there should 
be a series of meetings with the parents in which the 
subject would be discussed and the point of view of 
the parents solicited. This should be one of the im- 
portant objectives to be stressed in pastoral calls, and 
perhaps followed up by neighborhood committees. It 
is believed that these steps would be worth while, but 
they are not regarded as an answer to the present situa- 
tion. They might improve the attendance 10 or 15 per 
cent, probably not much more. 

I speak with great hesitation as to what the teach- 
ing in the Sunday schools should consist of, but I think 
it no less than a disgrace to the church that it has left 
to the Boy Scouts the idea of doing a kind deed every 
day, of intensive fellowship and public service. I shall 
not attempt to lay out a program, but it seems to me 
certain items in the training are clear enough. 

As the first item in this training, I should put cour- 
tesy, by which I do not mean manners of cups and 
spoons, but the sort of conduct that springs from kind- 
ness of heart and aims to give pleasure. We are, on the 
whole, probably more given to expressing our criti- 
cism than our praise and appreciation, to expressing 
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our anger than our words of affection and admiration. 
But such words have a double value. They encourage 
the qualities in others that are commended, and no less 
develop the feelings in us that are expressed. These 
words may count for more in the long run than kind 
acts. They should be added to the Boy-Scout and 
Sunday-school creed. 

There are certain services to the family that chil- 
dren should learn early. It is a very unfortunate 
home that leaves all the serving to servants. From the 
time I was five years old in our farm home, it was my _ 
part to bring in the wood and gather the eggs. Gather- 
ing the eggs was fun, but it was sometimes a hardship 
to bring in the wood. As I grew older, other duties 
were added. The city child is more handicapped than 
the country child in the opportunity to perform such 
services. The boys in the city are more handicapped 
than the girls, because in any home there are always 
things for the girls to do, and these services are the way 
to family membership. However, the distinction be- 
tween the capacities and obligations of men and 
women, boys and girls, is fading away, and it is no 
longer a disgrace for a man or boy to wash the dishes or 
even sweep the floor. 

It might be a good idea for every Sunday school to 
keep a list of services that children could do—to mind 
the baby for some sick or overworked housewife, to 
guide the blind or the crippled, to assist the aged where 
needed. ; 

The war has offered an almost unlimited series of 
opportunities for children to serve in collecting rubber, 
old metal or paper. I have a small grandson who was 
three years old recently. For his birthday I gave him 
a number of War Savings Stamps. I told him there 
were many small children in Europe who were not 
getting enough to eat, who did not have warm clothing 
to wear in these cold winter days. These stamps will 
help. He has been scattering his pennies about as he 
would buttons. I urged him to save them and use 
some of them to help. It may not work, but it should 
be possible to train children rather early to work for 
public causes. They do not have the same selfish 
reasons of economy or absorption in business that are 
apt to crowd out our own social purposes. 

When we come to the high-school group, there are 
several successful experiments that are already in 
operation. The young adolescent has a natural store 
of idealism, and he likes to feel grown up. There are 
some church high school classes that are organized as 
junior civic clubs with their own officers and a program 
of debates, conferences and services to be performed. 
Such a program need not displace anything vital in the 
present program. It should make for happier homes 
and deeper friendships and train up a group of young 
people who are ready to support the church and all 
good movements in the community. 

To make such a program work for the Sunday 
school would require a youth director or junior pastor 
rather than an assistant pastor. His work should be 
devoted te the young people and should be regarded 
as little less important than the work of the regular 
pastor. He would have to be a person of imagination, 
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and pleasing personality, whom young people would 
like to be with and follow. Where the churches are 
now spending net much more than 5 per cent of their 


income on their young people, they will have to spend 
20 to 25 per cent. 5 


A Suggested Program for Religious Education 


Religious education should operate in at least the 
following four areas: 


I. The Sunday School 
el. The conventional teaching. 
2. Christian living through kind words and deeds 
(Boy and Girl Scouts, étc.) 
3. Fellowship through youth 


activities, clubs, 


‘summer camps, etc. 


in Public .services for the aged, crippled, needy, 
ete. 

5. A junior civic club for those of high-school age. 
II. The Home 
Conferences with parents. 
Family councils. 
The teaching of courtesy. 
Family membership through common duties. 
Family prayers. 


III. Credit Courses in the High School and Possibly 
in the Junior High 
1. Courses in Old Testament. 
2. Courses in the Gospels. 
3. The first two centuries of Christianity. 


cebe gh eee aml 


IV. Teaching Fundamentals to Elementary Children 
1. Before or after school by paid teachers. 
2. Courses by regular teachers, as in England and 
Canada. 

3. Courses at the churches by the pastor, assistant 


pastor or paid teachers. 


Ad A : : 
(It is scarcely possible to carry this program with- 
out a youth director on full time.) 


DETROIT CHURCH PICKETED 
Those leaving the Sunday-morning service on 
February 4 were surprised to find representatives of a 
local Presbyterian church passing out handbills warn- 


ing against Universalist and Unitarian unbelief. The 
circulars announced a sermon to be preached that 


evening on “Testing Universalism.” 
*Under the heading, “Easy Roads to Hell,” the 


Unjversalists are described as a body of people who 


take the name of Christ upon them in order to make 
themselves respectable in the eyes of the world and 
take away the reproach of bald infidelity. 

Of the Unitarians, it says, “In fact their teaching 
does not go beyond many of the systems of heathen 
religion, but takes the name of Christ upon them to 


avoid the disgrace of heathenism and to make them- 


selves more respectable in the eyes of the intelligent 
civilized nations and, like the Universalists, they eat 
their own homemade spiritual food and wear their own 
homemade spiritual garments, but they want the honor 
and dignity that come in connection with the name 


‘of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The normal thing fifty years ago would have been 
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for your minister to challenge the author to a debate. 
But can we conceive of anything more futile or 
uninteresting than a debate on such minutiae of 
theological interpretation. Our first reaction is one of 
amazement that there still are people who are so con- 
cerned with such issues of the dead past. No, we will 
challenge no one to a debate. Instead we will go on 
trying to strengthen the influence of a religion that 
finds its chief impetus in the resources of men’s hearts 
and minds today, and its chief aim that of building 
the spirit of high religion into the personal, social and 
spiritual structure of our times. We are greatly heart- 
ened by one more revelation of the need for this kind 
of religion—From the bulletin of the Church of Our 
Father (Untarian-Umversalist), Detroit, Mich. 


DR. LEIGHTON RESIGNS 


Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Somerville, Massachusetts, since 1922, 
has resigned his pastorate effective at the convenience 
of the church. 

Ordained in 1894, Dr. Leighton has served the 
Universalist Church thus far for fifty-one years. 

In that time he has been superintendent of churches 


in New Hampshire and in Massachusetts, and has filled 
other important positions. 

His resignation was submitted January 9, to become 
effective April 30, but announcement was deferred 
because the parish appointed a committee to induce 
him to withdraw it. On February 7, the committee 
reported lack of success and the resignation was 
accepted. 

A resolution adopted by the parish described: 
Dr. Leighton’s long and faithful service to the Christian 
cause through service in pastorates in several New 
England states, “his unequaled leadership” as a state 
superintendent and his powerful uplift as a pastor. 

The resolution closed with a noble tribute to the 
boys and girls of the church in the service who were 
trained under his leadership. 

The parish voted unanimously to make him pastor 
emeritus. ; 

Dr. Leighton’s pastorate, covering twenty-three 
years, is the longest in the history of the church. The 
church has had only two pastors in forty-four years, 
Rey. Harley Maxwell and Dr. Leighton. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ADIN BALLOU SECEDED FROM THE DENOMINATION 


To THE Eprtor: 

Is it ethical for organized or denominational Universalism 
to claim Adin Ballou as one of its own? 

After expressing his deep faith in universal salvation and 
kindred liberalism, that great religious progressive and 
humanly devoted prophet declared (in publication of 1888) 
that “I continued in this [Universalist] denomination until 
1831, when I felt obliged to secede from it on account of 
the dogmatism and intolerance, etc.” 

It would not seem quite justifying to refer to the habit 
of denominational Unitarianism to claim Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who gave up his ministry because he could not 
carry on as expected, or to mention the great praise today 
for Theodore Parker by the successors of so many who 
ostracized him in his own time. Even James Martineau in 
Britain, and William Ellery Channing in America, went to 
the uttermost lengths to express their disapprobation of and 
disgust for religious sectarianism, whether shown by Trini- 
tarians or by Unitarians. 

It is understood that numbers of others took part in an 
exodus in the period noted by Ballou, as well as in another 
in the late sixties or early seventies, and also again near to 
the beginning of the present century. Are those prophets 
correct who tell of another present-day departing? Must 
such occurrences be repeated with every succeeding genera- 
tion? 

Robert Collyer was fond of pointing out that “denomina- 
tionalism” was too apt to carry on as really “dominational- 
ism.’ Charles A. Skinner and George W. Bicknell, as well 
as so many others, have admonished their coreligionists 
against any tendencies, both actual and envisioned as possible, 
whether locally or at large in our own circle. 

Yours for a thoroughgoing universal fellowship of mankind. 


CuarLes Huntincron PENNOYER 
Rutland, Vt. 


CHAPLAIN PRATER WRITES FROM NEW GUINEA 


To tHe Eprror: 

I am enclosing a renewal for Tue Leaver even if it is a 
bit late. The excitement that ensued when I found I was 
granted a leave of two weeks in Australia completely knocked 
all other thoughts out of my mind. 

On November 22 we set sail from this verdant isle for 
civilization. Our leave began the last day of November 
when we reached Brisbane. We immediately left for Sydney 
by train, making the 600 miles in 21 hours. No Pullman. 

I spent eleven days there and then returned to Brisbane 
to get a boat back here. A delay of eight days waiting for a 
boat was welcome. It enabled me to enjoy good food that 
much longer. One cannot know how much a glass of sweet 
milk is worth until he has lived in New Guinea eight months 
without it. 

Sydney is wonderful. The people are so friendly. 

On my return after a bad trip I found that I had been 
transferred to this hospital. My commanding officer told 
me that he felt this job would: be more in accord with my 
strength. In the friendliest spirit he and I agreed, both 
feeling that I should have a less strenuous job than the one 
that I had held, which kept me constantly in a maddening 
rush, as there were so many patients. Here, I do not have to 
look after so many patients and therefore can keep up with 
my work. To say that I am very happy in this work is to 
put it conservatively. This hospital is wonderful in every 
way. 

-On this job I feel that I can last at least a year, thanks 
to that fine leave and good food. I want to outlast the Japs 
if possible, 
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Our hospital is on a beautiful slope high above the ocean 
with a commanding view of everything. All this and more 
makes it much easier to keep our morale high and then do a 
better job for our patients. . 

I was deeply grieved by the death of my very special 
friend Henry Atwood. We had been together in St. Lawrence 
and were coworkers in Alabama. His untimely death is a 
severe blow to our work in Alabama. He was the best 
preacher in Alabama. He delivered some of the best sermons 
I have ever heard. And he was such a perfect fit in the 
Alabama work. 

Leonarp C. PRATER 
334th Station Hospital 
APO 565, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


MR. ARNOLD’S ARTICLE 


To THe Epriror: 

Edward S. Arnold’s statement, “Spiritual Forces a Solu- 
tion,” for juvenile delinquency compels a reaction from one 
who has been in close touch with this problem for half a 
century. 

There is but one solution to this problem and that is for 
the public schools to provide proper intellectual activities 
for their pupils. Such activities have been devised and 
employed with substantially complete success. The state 
superintendent asked for a teacher able to provide such 
instruction for “the worst school in the state.” There was a 
complete change. No longer was a truant officer needed. 
The annual examination showed the whole school fully up 
to standard. A school for the worse type of criminal boys 
asked for a teacher. Discipline problems vanished. The 
boys on being released secured employment instead of return- 
ing to crime as had been the usual case. And this without 
any formal attempt to teach them that it is better to work 
than steal. Tue Leaver could be filled with examples of 
similar results, but such instruction has been driven entirely 
out of the schools. Why? 

Those in control are determined to limit the instruction 
to a traditional type of subject matter that does not and 
cannot be made to provide the intense intellectual activity 
needed by modern youths. This, in turn, limits the teaching 
personnel to a mental type that is willing to carry out such 
administrative policy. The more such teachers attempt to 
teach morals or religion the greater the reaction and the 
more antisocial activities are developed as shown by several, 
recent surveys. To advise such attempts at moral or 
religious instruction is to exhibit both complete lack of knowl- 
edge of the cause of delinquency and an entire misunder- 
standing of the intellectual needs of modern boys and girls. 


Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


PRAISE FOR DR. BISSELL 
To Tap Eprror: 

It would be worth while if you could get an abstract 
of the talk given this morning [January 30] over Radio 
Station WORL of Boston by Dr. Flint Bissell at the Morgan 
Memorial Chapel service. 

Dr. Bissell described the spirit of the age as one that 
counted material things as all-important. He declared that 
the postwar plans gave no thought to the making of men 
and women, but rather to producing more and more goods 
and labor-saving devices. He emphasized the thought that 
the church existed to help make men and women of high 
ideals. ‘This, he said, was the greatest business in the world. 


Artuur M. Soutn 
Marlboro, Mass. 
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McGINNESS ON PETRIE 
To rue Eprror: 

Mr. Petrie would counsel Universalists on their reaction 

to the Federal Council’s rejection of them. But what advice! 
It is as narrow, sectarian; exclusive as was the action of the 
brethren in the Federal Council who voted to exclude us. 
Mr. Petrie, a Unitarian minister, urges Universalists not to 
seek closer fellowship jvith the Unitarians because the Uni- 
tarians (with the exception of a few New England churches 
and Mr. Petrie, of course) are “antichristian and anti-God.” 
Such charges, curiously enough, have a familiar ring, and not 
only in antiquity either. Roman Catholicism is constantly 
asserting that the whole of Protestantism is “antichristian 
and anti-God.” Mayhap Mr. Petrie’s conversion wasn’t 
spiritually complete. For it seems to me that there is no 
fundamental difference in attitude between the two points 
of view, regardless of the fact that Mr. Petrie is ‘serving a 
hiberal church. 
_ When are religious liberals going to wake up and stop 
this stupid petty bickering on theological matters? What 
utter irony to proclaim a belief in the universal brotherhood 
of man and then seek to circumscribe such brotherhood with 
tigid theological concepts. » The nonsense of such bickering 
was well summed up by the English theologian, John Murray, 
when he asked the question, Who believes in God, the man 
who says he does but acts as though he didn’t, or the man 
who says he doesn’t but acts as though he did? 

Let each person be persuaded in his own mind about the 
nature of the universe, the nature of God and of Jesus, etc. 
But, for heaven’s sake, let us not make such persuasions— 
whatever they are—the test of our religious fellowship. Mod- 
ern religious liberalism can have only one basis for fellowship 
and that is a common desire to raise human life to the 
highest realization of human dignity and worth. Any exclu- 
sion from such fellowship must necessarily be self-exclusion. 

For some people a particular belief about God or Jesus 
may provide the dynamic behind this desire. For others 
the motive power may come from other sources. What is 
important, however, 7s not whence the dynamic comes, but 
that it comes and that it moves us toward its goal of universal 
fellowship. 

¢ Mason F. McGuinness 
Lowell, Mass. 


(We allow the slur on Mr. Petrie’s conyersion to stand, 
although we deem it unworthy of the able young minister 
who writes it—Tue Epitor.) 


UNIVERSALISTS IN DANGER 


To THE Eprror: 

That was a fine article by Petrie and I wish it were 
possible to have reprints of it for circulation among my peo- 
ple here. If that is not practicable I believe that I shall 
mimeograph the article, if that is permissible. He has simply 

“beén stating what we have all been thinking right along. It 
gis a shame the way the humanists have been monopolizine 
the Unitarian offices and watering down the faith, but it is 
orily what you predicted at the time of the last major contest 
in the A.U.A. I expected the same results myself. Worst of 
all, the poison is creeping into our church and, while one 
- element is glad of it, a larger part loathes the very thought 
of it. Individual ministers can do much in their parishes 
but they hate to see the baneful influence extending higher 
up. The Unitarian Christian Advance Movement organized 
by Alexander Winston is a good antidote, but it is off to a 
late start. They will have to beware of wooden horses enter- 
ing Troy, for it is the middle-of-the-roaders who in many 
cases are all things to all men who finally break the spirit 
of such good beginnings. We know the radicals in both 
denominations, but there are many we cannot be sure of. 
But all honor to you for publishing Petrie’s views. They 


are my own 100 per cent. WL. 


March 3, 1945 


AT LEAST 600 UNITARIANS 
To THE Eprror: 

I wish that someone would tell Mr. Petrie that there are 
at least 600 Unitarians in Washington, D. C., who are not 
humanist. In the eight neighborhood study groups of Wash- 
ington that matter has been threshed out. 


Irene Wuarite Hicers 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITARIAN TRENDS 
To THe Eprror: 

In your issue of February 17, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
replying to Rev. John Clarence Petrie, states that “Unitarians 
today are just about what they have always been.” 

On. one matter on which I am rather well informed I 
think I could prove that American Unitarians at present stand 
for what they would not have stood for at any time earlier 
in their history. I refer to the fact that in the matter of 
any criticism of its policies which may find its way into our 
paper, the Christian Register, the administration has ma- 
nipulated itself into the position of both umpire and con- 
testant. 

Since the Register became an administrative house organ, 
nothing like Mr. Petrie’s comments on the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s policies have appeared in it, and letters 
of the length of the one you publish from Dr. Eliot: are 
arbitrarily refused. 

The change I have indicated was not only new; it was 
revolutionary. Among English Unitarians the Lindsey Press 
is constitutionally independent of the General Assembly, even 
as your own Universalist Publishing House is constitution- 
ally independent of the Universalist Church of America. 

On the question raised by Mr. Petrie, I am personally 
far from well informed, and my purpose in writing is to elicit 
information. I certainly had the impression that it was some- 
thing altogether new for men who shy away from references 
to deity to be appointed to controlling positions in the 
administration of Unitarian affairs. If it is not new I would 
like to hear of instances going back to earlier days. 

The first Unitarian church service I attended in this 
country was in New York about seventeen years ago, and 
the student from Union Seminary who took me to the service 
was humorously intrigued by the minister, who had publicly 
denounced the making of references to God in church. The 
student thought that the elimination of such references was 
something altogether new among Unitarians, whose very 
name, for students at least, has theological connotations. 
Later, as a frequent reporter of Unitarian meetings, I occa- 
sionally heard a reference to God followed by an apologetic 
phrase “in case there are any humanist friends present.” 

I have never heard of a single instance of any Unitarian in 
England shying away from references to deity, and my im- 
pression is very much mistaken if the present situation 
among American Unitarians is not something quite different 
from anything that has been known here before. 


Row.uanp GRAyY-SMITH 
Hingham, Mass. 


MUST WE EMBRACE HUMANISTS OR ELSE? 


To rue Eprror: 

As a theological student just entering the ministry I am 
becoming disturbed that perhaps when I consider joining the 
Universalist Fellowship I may be joining a partialist church. 

Mr. Petrie in the February 3rd issue of THe CuristIAN 
Leaver expresses a spirit which is the opposite of what I 
had: hoped to find in the Universalist Church. His scorn of 
humanism and nonchristian religion and his warning against 
our being thrown into the arms of Unitarianism, if indicative 
of the Universalist Church, would indicate that Universalists 
have not only lost their liberalism, but have settled back into 
a comfortable conservatism that makes us no longer a 
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distinctive church. If our church cannot tolerate the ad- 
vance of free minds toward greater truth, then it has lost 
the spirit of progressiveness which marked its founding. 
Thrown into the arms of Unitarianism indeed! It seems to 
me gross foolishness for these two denominations to stay 
apart. Each has something it can offer the other. If our 
fellowship is not interested in growing with the opening of 
new knowledge, then I want nothing to do with it, and the 
Unitarian spirit of advance will suit me better. 

Just because the Universalists have won their theological 
argument of universal salvation for all mankind does not 
mean that we can rest on those laurels for eternity. We must 
be ever searching out the new, seeking to find more truth. 
If some of our men find that humanism or world religion, 
which neglects Jesus as its center, answers their questions, 
we should as a liberal church make room for them. If we 
who claim liberalism do not welcome them, where can we look 
for growth in religion? 

It seems to me that the rejection by the Federal Council 
is the best thing that has happened to the Universalist 
Church in many years. Too long we have been stagnate. 
Our numbers have not grown materially. Perhaps now we 
shall wake up to the fact that we are different from other 
churches. Let us not rest on past laurels but be wide awake 
enough to investigate modern tendencies in religion, and 
thus grow toward new and more satisfying answers to the 
eternal questions. 

Davin H. Core 
Medford, Mass. 


USE OF OUR PROFESSION 


To THs Eprror: 

I have just written to one of our ministers who uses the 
old Five Principles of Universalism in his order of worship, 
instead of the newer Avowal of Faith, asking him why. 
May I raise the same question with others through Tuer 
LEADER? 

The Avowal is modern; its faith in “men of good will, 
etc.,” points to that to which the future belongs, if there 
is to be any future, and its inclusion of social as well as of 
theological concepts makes a strong appeal to those whose 
questions in religion are more often begun with “How?” 
than “What?” 

I notice the old form on many an order of worship, and 
find it in printed form hanging in many a vestibule or vestry 
of our churches. Inasmuch as it is ten years since the Avowal 
of Faith was officially adopted, the word should have got 
around by now. Why do so many of the churches still cling 
to the old form? 

Witram Wariace Rose 
Lynn, Mass. 


“THESE MAKE THE CHURCH LIVE” 


To rue Eprror: 

I enjoy Tur Leaver very much and always look for your 
“cruisings.” I hope they will continue. 

When I was a child my Grandmother Nickerson took the 
Gospel Banner, printed in Augusta, Maine, by Rev. George W. 
Quinby, which later was consolidated with the Leader, now 
Tue CuristiAN Leaver. I think I am correct in this. At 
least, it has been in the family since ever I can remember. 

The numbers this winter have been especially interesting. 
I was amused by the attitude of the editor of Zions Herald 
in regard to the Federal Council of Churches. 

Rev. J. Ernest Bryant, who bought my farm in Swanville 
and supplied the pulpit of the Union Church there, was 
called to the Unitarian church in Ellsworth, Maine, last fall. 
He finds the people very cordial and kind. 

I send my best wishes to all the office force for a pros- 
perous New Year. 

Harriett M. Nickerson 
Winterport, Maine 
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A “RECKLESS, FOOLISH” (BE) HEADING 


To THE Eprror: 
“Tn all the fifty years of reading Tus Leaver I recall no 
heading of a correspondent’s reaction so unwarranted and 
unfair as your heading over Rev. C. Gladstone Bell’s dis- 
passionate and clear statement of matters of fact regardmg 
race relations in the South. Mr. Bell merely listed three 
instances which came under his persenal observation of the 
individual and social attitude toward the Negro in the South. 
The statements are indisputable. Its “spirit” was decidedly 
neutral. Your characterization of it as “reckless, foolish 
talk” gives one the impression that Mr. Bell made totally 
unwarranted statements and raved about them. If there is 
anything which will do more to “ruin” the cause of Negro 
welfare than the content and temper of your attempt to 
emasculate Mr. Bell’s contribution, I do not know what it is. 
“Tf the facts plainly stated in the Public Affairs Pamphlet 
23, The Negro in America, a most sane and authoritative 
statement of the situation, come to your notice, I trust you 
will not accuse that high authority of being either reckless 
or foolish; yet, in detail and in factual material, this pamphlet 
far exceeds Mr. Bell’s calm listing of personal observations. 
No one, Mr. Editor, ever succeeds in promoting a needed 
reform by stating only the brighter side of the conditions 
needing reformation. The Negro educator who spoke in your 
issue of January 6 may possibly be in the group referred to 
as follows in the Public Affairs pamphlet I have mentioned: 

“Negroes often declare that there is no difficulty between 
the races in their part of the country. Such statements are 
made by some Negro college presidents, principals and 
teachers of Negro schools. . . . They seem to be expected of 
Negro leaders at all public interracial affairs. . . . They [such 
statements] are rarely made by Negroes when talking ‘oft 
the record.’ ” 

One who reads the pamphlet to which I have referred will 
find the results reached by the expert, unprejudiced investi- 
gator from Sweden imported by the Carnegie Corporation “to 
bring the resources of social science to bear on the [Negro] 
problem.” He is Dr. Gunar Myrdal, distinguished social 
economist from the University of Stockholm. This noted 
scholar made what is undoubtedly the most thorough scien- 
tific and unprejudiced study of the whole Negro-white 
problem possible to be made under ideal conditions. He 
makes it clear that the problem never can be solved in the 
South because (in addition to widespread and general 
shocking ignorance, both north and south, about the Negro) 
“the ignorance about the Negro is more striking as the 
Southerner himself is convinced that he ‘knows’ the Negro, 
while the Yankee is supposedly ignorant on the subject. 
Insisting that they have reliable and intimate knowledge 
about the Negro problem the Southern whites are only 
fooling themselves. The Southerner ‘knows’ the Negro 
in the sense that he is brought up to use a social technique 
in dealing with him by which he is enabled to lord it over 
him.” 

I particularly regret what is, virtually, your “attack” on 
Mr. Bell, a Christian gentleman, who has, to our joy, joined 
our ministerial forces in Connecticut. We who have seen 
him and talked with him, and heard him express himself in 
public, believe that he is neither “reckless” nor “foolish,” 
but a man of mature judgment, long experience, and fair 
mind. His “spirit” is such that I feel sure he will not approve 
of mine when I charge you, sir, with putting an acid, unfair 
and misleading heading over a perfectly sane and sensible 
communication, 

Harry Apams Hersey 
Danbury, Conn. 


GOES TO THE RED CROSS 


Theodore Pope, our pastor at Monroe, Wis., has resigned 
to go into the work overseas of the American Red Cross. 
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Pau ror Everyonr. By Chester War- 
ren Quimby. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The gifted and scholarly minister of a 
Methodist church wrote this book. He 
has a good sense of proportion; the book 
is adequate and not too long. By its 
very nature it is a book for everybody, 
not for any one sect of the Pharisees. 
‘The author has been an instructor in 
Bible and for some years a member of 
the staff of writers for the Christian 
Advocate, giving special attention to 
articles in Biblical interpretation. He 
has been president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bible Instructors. This is 
his fourth book. 

To thoroughly competent scholarship 
he brings the literary grace of style, 
direct, clear, vivid. He takes us on no 
labored trek along the roads Paul went 
Rather, he takes us 
into the being of Paul—a man of marked 
personality, unique religious experience, 
and world-shaping achievements who 
wrote letters on journeys and in prison, 
like other persons. “It must be remem- 
bered that neither Paul nor his 
churches considered his letters as sacred 
literature. Our Old Testament was 
their Holy Word of God. Any letters 
Paul wrote his churches were kept not 


‘because they were believed to be di- 


vinely inspired, but because the church 
loved Paul, treasured his writings, and 
found in them truth worth preserving.” 
In these letters Paul set forth his world- 
view, hi€ gospel and his difficulties with 
some of his churches. 

Quimby shows us Paul as he was—as 
persecutor, convert, apostle, missionary, 
letter-writer, teacher, thinker, preacher, 
martyr, saint—and he does it with 


knowledge, understanding and skill. The 


book ends with a Pauline Dictionary. 
“The words Paul used did not always 


mean to him what they mean to us.” 


“CLIMBERS OF THE STEEP ASCENT. 


This critical, candid and constructive 
treatment of the Great Apostle will 
appeal ‘to young and old, the simple and 
the:seholarly, for in its simplicity all 
will find delight. 

B. §. 


“ 


By 
Mary Jenness. Cloister Press. Pupil’s 
Reader, 90 cents. Teacher’s Guide, 50 
cents. A ninth-grade course on church 
history. 

Here are sketches of twenty great 
Christian adventurers who “climbed the 
steep ascent of heaven, ‘mid peril, toil 
and pain,’ as the hymn says. The 


twenty who are included in this book 


were chosen after consulting many 
scholars in church history, in divinity 


schools and churches across the coun- 
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try. They range from Peter and Paul, 
through St. Augustine and St. Francis, 
to modern times—Father Serra of Cali- 
fornia, and Rowe of Alaska. All bring 
out the great truth that “each genera- 
tion must defend its heritage, for each 
seeming conquest gives rise to new forces 
that will attempt to substitute fresh 
means of oppression for the old.” In 
addition to the stories, which are told 
with imagination and vividness, there 
are discussion outlines, and suggestions 
for pupil research, serving to give point 
and practical usefulness to each study. 

M. W. 

@ 


How to Inrivence Yourserr. By 
George K. Morlan. Berkshire Press, 
East Chatham, N. Y. $2.50. 


“This volume aims to steer a middle 
course between the clutter of textbooks 
and the unreliability of popularizations 
and to provide the reader with a work- 
ing knowledge of the experiments, clin- 
ical records, and inVestigations that are 
changing psychology from a system of 


shrewd opinion into a_ trustworthy 
science.” This aim certainly is ad- 
mirable. How well it is achieved could 


be judged much more satisfactorily by 
the layman for whom the book is written 
than by a professional “insider,” inas- 
much as the “working knowledge” 
offered depends for its effectiveness 
largely upon the background and mental 
habits of the reader. At least, the sound- 
ness and adequacy of selection of critical 
experiences and _ scientific data can be 
attested by the “insider.” 

The specific areas for self-influence 
which are most emphasized are those 
of fear, anger, and sex. Dr. Morlan is 
entirely successful in portraying the 
unruly functioning of these emotions as 
intertwined and blended at every point 
—an important understanding for the 
average mortal to acquire as soon as he 
can. Effective controls for the unruli- 
ness are consistently referred to definite 
experimental or clinical evidence. Be- 
cause these definite references are spot: 
lighted, however, there is danger that 
the reader who needs to learn much 
from a given presentation will miss the 
point through concluding that what is 
being discussed does not fit his own 
exact predicament. Moreover, this de- 
vice results in loss of emphasis of the 
general principles that the twelve chap- 
ter headings supposedly indicate: it is 
not usually clear why any given chapter 
has the heading it received. In other 
words, the effect to be informal-while- 
scientific results in a rather unsystem- 


atic hodge-podge of observations, all 


of which are nevertheless important and 
usually valid. The reader with an ade- 


quate respect for scientific method could 
dip into the book at*separate points and 
gain something; without an appropriate 
background he would gain much less. 
One hopes that the author will be spared 
the frequent horror of hearing himself 
cited as favoring the special prejudices 
of those who like to think by halves. 
Oddly enough, the strongest and most 
constant undercurrent that helps the 
work achieve a semblance of unity is 
furnished by the social note, always 
somewhat unexpected and always to be 
welcomed from a clinical psychologist. 
Even though war-intoxicated citizens of 
the mainland have already forgotten the 
depression, this teacher in a Puerto 
Rican university has not; his relentless- 
hess in reminding us of what happens 
when booms collapse, and of the insecure 
slavery-to-mdustrialism afflicting the 
common man under the greedy enter- 
prise system of economic competition, is 
a refreshing feature that many ministers 
will appreciate. So, too, are his thought- 
ful gleanings from the psychology of 
warfare and his insistence on the de- 
valuating and depersonalizing effects of 
militarism, even in the allegedly mild 
form of universal conscription. The 
book should be read, it seems, by some 
of our leading and one-sided psycholo- 

gists. 
Howarp Davis SPoERu 


Toe Ancor or Prace. By J. A. 
Comenius. Pantheon Books Inc., 41 
Washington Square, New York. $2.00. 


The Angel of Peace is a reprint of, 
a message sent by J. A. Comenius, called 
“the father of modern pedagogical 
theory and practice,’ to the peace am- 
bassadors of England and the Nether- 
lands assembled in Breda in 1667, with 
the hope of influencing this group to 
make a peaceful settlement of their 
differences, and by so doing further the 
establishment of a permanent and uni- 
versal Christian peace. 

In this printing the Latin text is 
paralleled page by page with an English 
translation made by Dr. W. A. Morison. 

Though the theme is timely and the 
matter of historic interest, it is doubtful 
whether the book will contribute largely 
to the solution of our present problem 
of establishing the peace. It may serve 
more effectively in the study of language 
than in the practical study of peace 
making. The approach is largely Bib- 
lical and theological. The appeal is 
based on a proof-text authority that is 
somewhat outmoded. The style of 
writing is too remote and ponderous to 


promise wide reading. 
Epson R. Mites 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


IS YOUR CLASS PERIOD 
TOO SHORT? 

Some teachers think it is. One wrote 
recently that that was her “biggest 
difficulty to date.” 

True, most class periods are too short 
to do adequately what should be done 
week by week in the church school. But 
true it also is that a great many teachers 
haven’t yet learned how to make the 
best use of the time they have. 

Here are a few questions to the point. 
Let each teacher answer them for him- 
self: 


1. How much time am I supposed to 
have in my class period? When should 
it begin and end? 

Every teacher should know this. If 
any other period (worship, for instance) 
infringes on that time, after mutual 
agreement has been arrived at, a protest 
is in order. Or it may be the school 
itself is late in starting. If so, the 
superintendent should be called. 


2. Do I arrive at church in time to get 
all needed materials out so that no min- 
utes will be lost hunting for things in 
class period? 

Trouble begins in many a class while 
the teacher is in another part of the 
room looking up equipment. When the 
teacher is the first to arrive, and has 
everything in order, he or she is in com- 
mand of the situation from the start. 
Those who practice this habit each Sun- 
day know how much time it saves. 


8. Do I begin the 
promptly? 

This doesn’t mean regimentation. Or 
failure to enter into the conversation 
which always takes place as a group 
assembles. But the habit of “getting 
down to business” at once is not hard 
to cultivate when pupils and teacher 
are interested in what is about to take 
place. 

4. Is my class period free from inter- 
ruptions? 

It should be. There is no excuse for 
choir members to be robing and _ talk- 
ing together in a room where church- 
school classes are being held. Or for 
a secretary’s collecting attendance cards 
or stopping and asking questions of 
teachers. Nor should the superintend- 
ent or any other officer spend the class 
period talking with others or moving 
about the room. Make a list of dis- 
turbances or interruptions against which 
you as a teacher have to work. Talk 
them over frankly and agree mutally to 
abolish them. Attendance records can 
be quickly disposed of and books or 
cards put in a central place where the 
secretary can get them. 
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class. session 


5. Is my class disturbed by other 
classes meeting in the same room? 

This can be partially overcome by 
having movable partitions made to shut 
out sight, if not sound. (If interested 
write to the G.S.S.A. for sketches of 
these and specifications for making.) 
These also provide a flat surface for 
pictures, maps or charts according to 
the work a class is doing. This adds 
to the interest and creates a “learning” 
atmosphere for a class group—still an- 
other time-saver. 


6. Do I waste time having the children 
paste “stars” or other attendance gad- 
gets? 

Some teachers of kindergarten and 
primary classes do. If you wish to keep 
a visible record of attendance, do it as 
speedily as possible. Some day you may 
decide, as many teachers have, that you 
can give this up altogether and have 
more time for what really counts in 
religious education. / 


7. Finally, do I use the class period as 
effectively as I might? 

It is surprising what a good teacher 
and an interested class can accomplish 
in 30 uninterrupted minutes. Keep a 
careful record one or two Sundays of 
how you use your time. Be honest with 
yourself. With more careful preparation 
couldn’t you have made it count for 
more? If your answer is in the affirma- 
tive, why not plan to spend more time 
each week with your teacher’s guide? 
Or you might even decide to read a 
pamphlet or a book on church-school 
teaching as a start toward becoming a 
more skillful teacher. 


* * * 


You haven’t time enough to do what 
you should on Sunday? Maybe not. 
But until your period is lengthened why 
not see how many minutes of those al- 
ready allotted you can be turned to 
better account? A careful check-up may 
surprise you! 


CHILDREN’S BEATITUDES 


Happy are they who are kind to dumb 
creatures, for they are the children of 
the Good Father who made all things. 


Happy are they who laugh when they 
feel like crying, for they shall be called 
God’s heroes. 


Happy are they who forgive others 


quickly, for God’s sunshine shall be upon 
their faces. 


Happy are they who want very much 


to grow up wise and good, for God is 
their helper. 


Evita M. Jewson 


IS YOUR SCHOOL HAVING 
A MIDYEAR SLUMP? 


Some are. And to see the way snow 
is piled up in some parts of the country 
one doesn’t wonder! 

Yet in some places (and one is Derby 
Line, Vt., about as far north as any 
of our churches) weekly contact is being 
made with every absentee in the hope 
of keeping attendance up to as high 
a point as possible. The results have 
been most encouraging. 

In some schools it is the secretary 
who makes the contact—a post card, a 
friendly note, a call; again, each teacher 
phones or sends a card to absent pupils 
in his or her class. Several superintend- 
ents have sent letters to all parents of 
church-school pupils, admitting some of 
the difficulties all have faced this winter, 
but stressing also the importance of the 
church’s program for youth and urging 
regular attendance as far as possible. 

Monthly Family Nights at the church 
with covered-dish supper, followed by an 
informal program of singing and games, 
are doing much in some churches to 
build up a feeling of belonging together, 
of being veritably a “church family.” 
One by-product of these gatherings is 
deepened interest and more regular 
attendance at church school, as well as 
other meetings. 

For groups not accustomed to meeting 
regularly a March Family Night, care- 
fully planned so that it will be of inter- 
est to young and old, might be another 
means of reawakening interest and 
building up attendance for the balance 
of the church year. 

There’s still another angle to all this. 
Drops in attendance are not always due 
to sickness or bad weather. When boys ‘ 
and girls find nothing in church school 
to interest or challenge them, it is very 
easy to find an excuse for staying away. 
So, in some instances, before urging their 
return, an investigation may be in order 
to see if we are justified in asking them 
to attend our church school. Certain 
that we are providing through our 
leadership, through worship and study, 
experiences that are vital and meaning- 
ful to each age group, then with a clear 
conscience we can urge pupils to attend 
regularly. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


Sunday, February 11, was the date 
set for receiving the American Friend-. 
ship offering in Universalist church. 
schools. By February 20, 42 schools. 
had sent in their offerings—a total of 
$215.83. This is just the beginning; but. 
it is a good one. 
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RHODE ISLAND WOMEN 
SPONSOR RADIO PROGRAM 


The Federation of, Women’s Church 
Societies of Rhode Island has sponsored 
the first series of religious programs ever 
broadcast over a major network system 
by a group of churchwomen. 

This .has been done over Station 
_WJAR of Providence, at the request 
of the Rhode Island Council of Churches 
on the Council’s time, which is every 
Saturday from 12:30 to 1 pm. The 
program began on January 6 and con- 
tinued through February 10. On each 
program there was a nationally known 


Mrs. James Henderson 
~ 


woman speaker with two Rhode Island 
churchwomen and another Rhode Island 
woman, Mrs. Vernon Cook, to make up 
a panel for discussion. The general 
theme was “Women at War for Peace.” 
Dr. Hilda L. Ives spoke on “Women at 
War for Peace Through Better Race 
Relations”; Mrs. Francis Sayre, wife 
of the former commissioner to the 
Philippines, dealt with international as- 
pects and the role women the world over 
are’ playing; Miss Mary Louise Pardee, 
président of the Connecticut Council of 
CKurch Women, spoke of a united church 
working, through its women toward 
- peace. 

All publicity for these broadcasts was 
in the hands of Mrs. James Henderson 
of Providence, a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National A.U.W. 


MAY FELLOWSHIP DAY 


This is one of the three interdenomina- 
tional projects sponsored by the United 
Council of Church Women. We need 
the interfaith fellowship such gatherings 
afford. In some communities such af- 
fairs are planned as a matter of course. 
If your community is lax, it may be up 
to you to take the initiative. 
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PASS THE NEWS ALONG 


“What do you want to hear from us?” 
I was asked recently when I remarked 
that the executive office rarely heard 
from some of our local groups. There 
are many things we want to hear. We 
want to know about the things that 
you are doing that bring fellowship and 
imspiration to your group. We have a 
concern for your problems, of program, 
promotion, membership, ete. Our whole 
purpose of being is to help you, to serve 
as a clearinghouse for you, to supply you 
with advice and materials. 

I should like to share with you a few 
letters that have come our way recently. 
The first is from Reading, Pa. The 
Reading church is not large and is 
served part time by Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Philadelphia: 

“Our group of Universalist women 
planned to give a supper in October 
and donate the money for the rural 
service work in China. It was quite a 
success. Our Chinese Restaurant fur- 
nished food and we had a large attend- 
ance. We serve a supper once a month 
in the church and we usually prepare for 
forty places. This time we had so many 
interested people attend that we served 
more than sixty. We had a speaker 
tell us of the outlook for China and 
we borrowed some articles from a gift 
shop to help produce a Chinese atmos- 
phere. We also invited a church mem- 
ber who is working with a local group 
for China Relief to bring in articles for 
sale. She sold tea, writing paper, Christ- 
mas cards, etc. 

“A young man from our church gave 
us a brief history of some of the pieces 
displayed and told us the meaning of 
the symbols used in decorating these 
articles. It was really a very enjoyable 
evening for all of us. 

“We were so pleased with the co-op- 
eration of the people. We realized 
more than we expected. I am enclosing 
a money order for $25, and we donated 
$12.50 to the local workers for their 
fund. Isn’t that splendid? Perhaps 
other churches could try our method of 
raising money.” 

* * * 

The women of our Medford, Mass., 
church carried out a fascinating pro- 
gram on China for their group also. 
Their chairman, Mrs. Gladys E. Wolley, 
made use of a play about Ginling Col- 
lege which she adapted to the needs of 
the group. She writes: 

“I thought you might be interested in 
knowing how I managed that Ginling 
play. I took the part of the narrator, 
Miss Bernice F. Cunningham was 


Yi-fang and Dr. Wu, Mrs. Roger F. Etz 
was Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, Miss 
Eleanor Duncan was a member of the 
Chinese faculty, and Robert Wolley was 
“The Voice” from behind the scenes. 
We grouped ourselves round a Chinese 
tea table. It worked out very nicely 
and all seemed to get a great deal from 
it. 

“After the play we served Chinese 
tea and Chinese lace cookies that one 
of the ladies had made and that created 
quite a furor. All in all it was an in- 
spiring day and one thing led to another 
so that I was a little overwhelmed by 
my “pupils.” ” 


* * 


Out in Abington, Mass., a group of 
Universalists displayed with pardonable 
pride the articles they had made for 
Friendly House. There were sixty-two 
garments for babies and very small 
children. The ladies have been sewing 
for years for our mountain people. There 
were gay corduroy bonnets, little jackets 
and sweaters, gowns and small aprons, 
bootees, all manner of useful and colorful 
garments. In June this group sent 
twenty-eight articles for the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace sales table. 


* * * 


In Stamford, Conn., the Ingathering 
Service for the Clara Barton Christmas 
Stockings (coin cards) was included in 
the Christmas plans for the whole par- 
ish: 

“In one corner of the room was 
arranged a white altar with seven- 
branched candelabra on each side of a 
large bouquet of holly from North Caro- 
lina. The candelabra were filled with 
red candles, and in front of the bowl 
of holly was placed an offering plate. 
On each side of the offering plate were 
three red candles in lower holders in 
honor of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Banting (the discoverer of 
insulin) and Clara Barton. After the 
candles were lighted with due ceremony, 
piano music was played while everyone 
placed her stocking on the altar. As 
part of the service, Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden and Jacqueline Cumminger, a 
camper of the 1944 season, carried on a 
conversation about the Clara Barton 
Camp. Everyone felt that it was an 
evening well spent.” 

% * * 

Out in Chicago the women of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church have created 
interest in their Women’s Federation by 
sending out to the women of the church 
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News of Churches and Church People 


PHILADELPHIA CHURCH CELEBRATES 


The Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, was founded 
February 15, 1820. Sunday, February 
11, and Tuesday, February 13, 1945, 
the 125th anniversary of the church’s 
beginning was celebrated. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, preached on the 
subject, “This the Church Must Do,” 
at a service February 11. In clear and 
forceful manner, Dr. Brooks set forth 
the function of the church in the present 
day. His sermon was well received 
by a congregation that nearly filled the 
church. The minister, Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, conducted the service. 

Tuesday evening, February 13, the 
historical aspects of the occasion were 
noted. As this was also the date of 
the stated meeting of the church, re- 
ports of all organizations were sub- 
mitted. To expedite the program of the 
evening, all reports were in printed 
form. The Women’s Guild, Flower Mis- 
sion, K Club, church school, Couples’ 
Club, choir, junior choir, orchestra, 
Youth Fellowship, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Finance Committee, Investment 
Committee, House Committee, secretary, 
treasurer and minister all submitted re- 
ports. They showed the church to be 
in healthy, vigorous condition. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton of the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
and Charles Gough, president of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention. 
Greetings were read from Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, and 
Dr. Thomas Saunders, state superintend- 
ent. Dr. Perry S. MacNeal, moderator 
of the church, acted as master of cere- 
monies throughout the evening. He 
introduced Walter Gabell, who showed 
motion pictures of the building and 
dedication of the present edifice in 1937. 
These pictures bore witness to the faith 
and devotion that had brought the 
church into being. Through them there 
moved the figures of aged and beloved 
persons now gone, as well as of youths 
and children, many of them now far 
away with the armies. Then Mr. Gehr, 
accompanied by the church organist 
and newly appointed choir director, 
Brian Daly, played two violin solos. 

A dramatization of an early board 
meeting was presented by six men of 
the parish. It was written by Mrs. 
Harmon M. Gehr after careful study 
of the first minute book covering the 
period 1820-1854. The two scenes were 
laid in 1828 and 1838. In their depiction 
of worries about horses, oil lamps, sooty 
stove pipes and wages, they seemed as 
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far removed as the Middle Ages, but the 
human nature that was displayed in the 
handling «of these problems was 
startlingly up to date. 

The play formed a vivid background 
for the historical address which followed, 
given by Pearce Gabell. Mr. Gabell 
likewise had drawn on the minute books, 
which unite the past with the present, 
and his careful scholarly approach, com- 
bined with an impish humor, made the 
period live for the audience. 

An historical exhibit, which had been 
arranged by Adrian Marmor, received 
a great deal of attention. Attractively 
displayed in a room devoted to the pur- 
pose, it included the original charter of 
the church issued by the State of Penn- 
sylvania in 1823, all the minute books 
of the Society from 1820 to the present, 
the ancient record book containing the 
names of members and other parish data 
from 1820 on, pictures of early ministers 
and later laymen, and many old pro- 
grams, souvenirs, ete. Although the 
evening was marked by an ice storm, the 
dining room of the church was filled to 
capacity. 

Following Mr. Gabell’s address, Dr. 
MacNeal spoke briefly of the future of 
the church. He stated most eloquently 
his reasons for believing that an institu- 
tion which had grown from such humble 
beginnings and had _ contributed so 
greatly, must necessarily, with its pres- 
ent wealth of human material and its 
message, go far. He concluded his 
remarks by leading the audience in the 
Washington Statement of Faith. 


BARLOW G. CARPENTER 

Rey. Barlow G. Carpenter, D.D., one 
of the most prominent Universalist min- 
isters of the Middle West, died February 
9, 1945, in Peoria, Ill. He was in his 
seventy-fifth year. Dr. Carpenter fell 
on the ice and broke his hip February 4, 
the Sunday before his death. At the 
time of his death he was minister 
emeritus of the First Universalist Church 
of Peoria, 

In the great days of his Peoria pas- 
torate Dr. Carpenter had one of the 
largest churches of the denomination, 
taking into membership large numbers 
every year. He emphasized mental 
science and gave courses of lectures 
along the lines of “new thought.” 

Barlow Green Carpenter was born 
September 1, 1870, at Olmsted, Ohio, the 
son of Charles and Harriet Bennett 
Carpenter. He was educated at the 
Oshkosh Normal School and at Lom- 
bard College. He was ordained to the 
ministry of the Universalist Church 
February 4, 1894, at Eaton, Ohio. He 


was married June 8, 1899, to Clara 
Louise Carpenter at Avon, Ill. Lombard 
conferred on him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity in 1913. 

Before moving to LTlinois in 1900, 
Dr. Carpenter served churches in Mont- 
gomery and Camden, Ohio. His first 


pastorate in Illinois was at Avon, where ~ 


he stayed three and one half years. Then 
for six and one half years he was at 
Macomb. His long pastorate was at 


Peoria and extended from 1906 to 1929. — 


He was then called to the beautiful 
Throop Memorial Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., and accepted. He was there from 
1929 to 1932. While well jiked in Pasa- 
dena, he was homésick for Peoria and 


finally resigned and went back. In his — 


last years he has acted as interim pastor 
in several places. From 1932 to 1933 
he was director of lay services at the 
Unitarian church in Bloomington, Ill. 


MILLARD HENRY JENCKS 


Dr. Millard H. Jencks, president of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
died February 14 in the A. Barton 
Hepburn Memorial Hospital, Ogdens- 
burg, where he had been a patient since 
last May. He was the victim of an 
obscure tropical disease contracted on a 
trip to Porto Rico early in 1944, where 
he made a survey of educational facilities 
for the U. S. Government. : 

“Cap” Jencks, as he was known to all 
St. Lawrence men, was born in Graves- 
ville, N. Y¥., November 5, 1881, the son 
of George Rufus and Estelle Payne 
Jencks. 

He entered St. Lawrence University 
and took high rank as a student, being 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He was on 
the football team and he joined Alpha> 
Tau Omega, a college fraternity. 

As an alumnus he kept up his interest 
in St. Lawrence. He served first as a 
member of the Alumni Council and then 
for eight years as chairman. Next he 
became an alumni trustee and finally a 
life trustee of the university, and, upon 
the resignation of Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board. It was in the last 
position that he became acting president 
of St. Lawrence to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of President 
Seelye. His common-sense solution of 
the difficulties of administration and his 
business ability resulted in his being 
made president in 1941 for a five-year 
term. Since early in 1944, Dean Har- 
old E. B. Speight has been acting 
president. 

“Cap” Jeneks began his career as a 
schoolteacher. In 1909, he went to work 
in New York for Ginn and Company, 
publishers of school books, and in 1923 
he was made a partner, retiring in 1940. 
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He had traveled extensively and was a 
member of many clubs and societies. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Ruth Kimball of Canton; a son, Ensign 
Kimball Jencks, U.S.N.R.;* a brother 
Arthur of Saranac Lake, N. Y.; and a 
apa Miss Rachel L. Jencks of Utica, 


Funeral services were private, but a 
memorial service will be held later in the 
Gunnison Memorial Chapel at the uni- 
versity. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT. BRIDGEPORT 


The Universalist church of Bridgeport, 
Conn., in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of its organization, will hold 
athree-day celebration, beginning Satur- 
day, March 10, with a reception and 
banquet in the parish rooms. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, and Dr. Harold H. Niles, 
former pastor of the church, now of 
Watertown, N. Y., will give the addresses 
- of the evening. “The Voice from Behind” 
will be Dr. Cummins’ subject and 
“Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” Dr. 
Niles’ subject. 


J. Albert Robinson, president of the 


Connecticut State Convention, will be 
toastmaster. Other representatives of 
the denomination, former pastors of the 
church, Rev. William Alderson, presi- 
dent of the Pastors’ Association, and 
Mayor Jasper McLevy will bring greet- 
“ings. 

On Sunday, March 11, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, pastor of the church at 
one time and now pastor of the Lynn, 
Mass., church, will preach the occasional 
sermon €t the eleven o’clock worship 
service. Mrs. John M. Dempsey will be 
the soloist. 


On Tuesday, March 13, the Associa- 
tion of Universalist. Women will enter- 
tain at a “Silver Tea and Reminiscences,” 
at which time members will welcome 
past presidents, out-of-town members 
and friends of the Association. 


Cochairmen of the Anniversary Com- 
mittee are Mrs. Arthur K. Litchfield, 
Mrs. Wilson Schwartz and Mrs. Fred 
Walker. ' 

oer F 
AETERMATH 

The Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Church is said to have withdrawn from 
membership in the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ as an aftermath 
of the refusal by that body to grant 
membership to the Universalists. Strange 
as it may seem, they withdrew because 
the Council even considered the admis- 
sion of the Universalists. This means 
that the Syrian Church went the 
majority faction of the Council one bet- 
ter in its insistence upon orthodoxy. 
The incident in all its bearings would 
seem to show the need for a clarification 
_ of the organic ideal and position of the 
Federal Council—The New Orleans 
Christian Advocate. 
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WITHAM-MILLIKEN 


Miss Caroline Milliken was married to 
Ensign Burton B. Witham, Jr., on Feb- 
ruary 10 in State Street Chapel, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Ensign Witham is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton B. Witham of Westbrook, 
Maine, and grandson of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. A. N. Witham of Westbrook, long 
associated with the Universalist denomi- 
nation in Maine. He was graduated 
from Westbrook High School and _ at- 
tended Northeastern University. He 
was enrolled in the Navy V-12 program 
at Harvard University and received his 
commission recently at the Midship- 
man’s School at Notre Dame University. 

While attending Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston, Ensign Witham was 
active in the Universalist young people’s 
college group at Universalist Headquar- 
ters. Also, for several seasons he served 
on the staff of “The Quillen” at Ferry 
Beach. i 

Mrs. Witham is a graduate of Deer- 
ing High School, Portland, and West- 
brook Junior College. She studied danc- 
ing at the Dorothy Mason School of the 
Dance, and is a past worthy adviser of 
the Order of Rainbow Girls. She is 
librarian at the Nathan and Henry B. 
Cleaves Law Library in Portland. 


DR. COE ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Dr. Robert Wood Coe, minister of 
Leyden Congregational Church, Brook- 


line, Mass., was the speaker at the- 


February 12th meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club held at the Women’s 
Republican Club. 

Dr. Coe, who spoke on “Widening Our 
Horizons,” stressed the obligation of 
Christian citizens to widen the horizons 
of their sympathy and fellowship to in- 
clude the colored races. He also spoke 
of the opportunity this generation has 
to build a world organization that will 
ensure a permanent peace. 

At its business meeting the club dis- 
cussed the possibility of appropriating 
some of its funds to help the Uni- 
versalist Church’s “Men in Service” 
Program. After debate it was decided 
that the mind of the group was not 
settled on this matter, and this ques- 
tion, together with those relating to 
other possible projects, was put over 
to be a special order for the April meet- 
ing. 

wo new members, Harold H. Wright 
of Waltham and A. S. Huddell of Chel- 
sea, were admitted, and two member- 
ships were voted for the Leonard Men’s 
Club of Waltham. 
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WANTED 


About 25 copies of the 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY HYMNAL 
(Dr. Rose Edition) 


Please write to: 
Dora J. Brown 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


ANGELO PATRI 
TO SPEAK IN BOSTON 


A meeting of special interest to parents 
and church-school teachers will be held 
at New England Mutual Hall, 225 
Clarendon Street, Boston, at 8 p.m., 
March 16. It is being sponsored by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches and the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. Angelo Patri—well known 
as lecturer, author of books and writer 
of syndicated newspaper articles—will 
speak on “Our Children.” Tickets are 
75 cents and may be secured at the 
G.S.S.A. office, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


NEW GROUP IN 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


The Ecclesia is a newly formed group 
of young women in the National Church 
in Washington. The officers elected at a 
recent meeting were: President, Miss 
Eileen Moe; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Marjorie Erdman; program chairman, 
Miss Sybil Birdeshaw. The Ecclesia 
meets once a month for supper, and the 
program includes a discussion period. The 
Radiant Life, by Rufus M. Jones, is 
being studied by the group, which has 
a membership of about twenty-five. 

On February 2, twenty teen-age boys 
and girls met for supper and discussed 
the possibilities of forming an organized 
group. Mrs. Gilbert E. Saunders pre- 
pared the supper, assisted by Mrs. 
George B. King. 

Open house on Sunday evening has 
been a successful undertaking. Young 
people from all over the United States, 
including many service people, attend 
these gatherings, which are held from 
seven to nine o’clock. After hght re- 
freshments and fellowship around an 
open fire, a devotional service is held. 
A discussion period concludes the eve- 
ning. 

Dr. Elon G. Salisbury gave an interest- 
ing and enlightening address on “Some 
of the By-Products of War” at the meet- 
ing of the Optimist Club on February 5. 

Dr. Brooks, the pastor, addressed the 
Washington Methodist Ministerial Union 
on February 5. 

A Mission Study Course, sponsored by 
the Women’s Association, was con- 
ducted in private homes during Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., was 
the leader and she used West of the 
Date Line as the mission study book. 

On Ash Wednesday the men and 
women of the church met together for a 
fellowship supper. After the supper the 
women assembled in the Romaine-Van 
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Schaick Room for the annual Dedication 
Service, in charge of Mrs. William H. 
McGlauflin. The men met in the Aisle 
Chapel, where Dr. Van Schaick and Dr. 
Brooks conducted a service. 

A three-hour service will again be held 
in the church on Good Friday between 
the hours of twelve and three. Several 
prominent ministers in the capital will 
take part in this service. 


A LETTER 
OF APPRECIATION 


The following is part of a letter sent 
to Miss Edna Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, in appre- 
ciation of her visit to the churches of 
Illinois: 

“At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention a report was made on your 
field trip in the state in November 
and December. The Executive Commit- 
tee feels that your work here was 
exceptionally well done and that the 
churches of the state will benefit greatly 
from your advice. There was keen in- 
terest in the report which you made 
and very real appreciation of the thor- 
oughness of your work and the sound- 
ness of your judgment.” 


LAWRENCE WOMEN ACTIVE 

The A.U.W. of the Lawrence, Mass., 
church held a supper meeting on 
February 5 and a sewing meeting on 
the 14th. At the former Mrs. Klara 
Farm spoke on “Keeping Up One’s 
Talents.” At the close of the latter 
the first Lenten supper was served and 
there was a talk by Rev. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, D.D., pastor emeritus of the 
church. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Mar. 5—The Imperial Church from Peter 
the Great to Nicholas II, with Special Ref- 
erence to Its Social Influence. The Position 
of the Tsar. The Holy Synod and High 
Procurator. Clergy and People. Mar. 12— 
Russian Dissent. Raskol and Bourgeoisie. 
The Social Importance of the Sects. The 
Religion of the Intelligentsia. Mar. 19— 
Anti-Religious Theory in Russia. Influence 
of Marx and Engels. Views of the Revo- 
lutionary Leaders. Anti-Religious Prop- 
aganda. Mar. 26—The Attack on Religious 
Institutions and the Practice of Religion 
1917-1944. The Government and the Patri- 
archate. Tichon and Sergius. Apr. 2—Effect 
of the War on the Religious Susceptibilities 
in Russia. The Revival of Orthodoxy. The 
Religious Question and Foreign Policy. The 
Attitude of England and the U.S.A. Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic Interests in Rus- 
sia. Apr. 9—The Limitation of Soviet 
Patriotism as a Philosophy of Life. Soviet 
Romanticism and the Folk-Lore Movement. 
The Religious Question in Non-Russian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. The Attitude of 
Youth. Prospects. 


Robert Pierce Casey, S.T.B., Ph.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and the 
History of Religion at Brown University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 
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CAPT. KIRWAN ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The World Friendship Group of the 
Universalist church in Medford, Mass., 
held its regular meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 24. The speaker 
was Capt. Thomas Kirwan of the Med- 
ford Police Department and his topic 
was “Juvenile Delinquency.” 

Captain Kirwan said that in Medford 
the delinquency rate was not alarming. 
On the whole, the boys and girls are 
well behaved. 

In every case of delinquency the 
police try to discover the reason and 
right the child before having recourse 
to the court. If necessary, however, 
the child is brought into a_ special 
juvenile court, where reporters are not 
allowed and records of cases are never 
made public. Such information is with- 
held because many delinquents are 
straightened out in a short time and 
thus there is no record against them 
in later life. In turn, judges and proba- 
tion officers do their best to remedy 
the causes of delinquency. 

The two main causes of delinquency 
are lack of proper home and religious 
training. If parents would only realize 
the necessity of good home training and 
religious education, starting when the 
child is very young, juvenile delinquency 
would not exist. 


TEEN AGERS CANTEEN 
ORGANIZED IN ORANGE 


About eighty young people from all 
churches of the town of Orange, Mass., 
met in the vestry of the Universalist 
church on February 10. A Teen Agers 
Canteen was organized. Miss Adele 
Brubaker of the Universalist church was 
elected president. 

The Unity Club of the church held 
a Dedication Day service on February 8. 

World Day of Prayer was observed 
by all the churches in the Swedish Con- 
gregational church on February 16. 


A CHURCH SCHOOL 
COMES TO LIFE 


For some time the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church in Atlanta, Ga., has 
been without a church school. There 
have been various reasons for this. 
Happily, however, they have been 
overcome and a church school with an 
enrollment of ten juniors and as many 
children of kindergarten and primary 
age has recently been established. Dr. 
Roger D. Bosworth, minister, reports 
that so far plans have carried through 
with remarkable success and both chil- 
dren and teachers are enjoying their 
sessions together. Reference is also made 
to the helpful part which Miss Bruner, 
general field worker for the Universalist 
Church of America, and later Miss Win- 
chester of the staff of the General Sun- 
day School Association played in this 
by visits to the Atlanta church during 
the past year. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
te visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


PASS THE NEWS ALONG! 
(Continued from page 115) 


a letter in which the work of the group 
and its wider interests are explained. 
The first letter, from which an excellent 
response is reported, contained one of 
the Red Stockings. One or two other 
mailings are planned and these will in- 
clude other enclosures, such as the 
China leaflet. Their first letter closes 
with: “We cordially invite you to attend 
our meetings, held on the first Thursday 
of each month, and join with us in an 
atmosphere of friendly associations. 
Your response to our letter will do much 
good for a worthy cause.” 
* * = 

These are just a few of the pleasant 
and productive things that are being 
done by our women. If they give you 
any ideas for your own organization, we 
are glad. If you feel you have done 
something equally interesting, why not 
share your plans with other groups? 
Don’t hide your light under a bushel! 
Let us hear from you! 
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Rev. Henry LaFayette Gillespie, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones and Rev. Margaret 
Titus Olmstead are the only living 
graduates of the class of 1894, Lombard 
College. 


Rev. Robert Hosmer of Weymouth, 
Mass., and Rev. Charles A. Wyman of 
Universalist Headquarters are on the 
list of Lenten preachers at the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge. 


Robert F. Needham, the efficient 
clerk of the board of the Universalist 
Publishing House, has resigned because 
of inability to leave his work with 
Sylvania Electric Products at Danvers, 
Mass., to attend meetings. His resigna- 
tion becomes effective at the March 
meeting. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass..~ 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. : 

‘Thtensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
té‘céduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


_ Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haron E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


4A’ Seat of Learning 
» in New England ° 


o 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
March 3, 1945 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D. D., pas- 
tor of All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Miss Alletta Lee Phillips, daughter 
of Mrs. Thomas Ferguson Phillips, were 
married February 22. The ceremony 
was performed by Rey. Alfred Grant 
Walton, D. D., at the Flatbush-Tomp- 


kins Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 


Rev. William David Harrington of 
Metropolis, Ill., has been elected secre- 
tary of the Massar County Ministerial 
Association for the tenth successive year. 


Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske, parish admin- 
istrator of our church in Haverhill, 
Mass., conducted the city’s World Day 
of Prayer service held in the Universal- 
ist church on Friday, February 16. 


Rev. Warren Griffiths of Alton, IIl., 


is now serving the church at Litchfield, 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the 
G.S.S.A. staff returned on February 9 
from two weeks of field work in New 
York State. Contacts were made through 
groups and individuals with the follow- 


ing churches: QOmeonta, Binghamton, 
Cortland, Central Square, Rochester, 
Perry, Utica, Herkimer, Little Falls, 


Dolgeville and Fort Plain. 


Obituary 


EDWARD L. BINGHAM 

Funeral services were conducted January 
23 at Waynesville [N. C.], for E. L. Bing- 
ham, 43, son of Mr. and Mrs.-D. C. 
Bingham of Canton, R.F.D. No. 3, veteran 
of World War II, who died in Everett, Wash. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell ‘of the Friendly 
House, and Rey. S. R. Crockett, pastor of 
the Hazelwood Presbyterian church, offi- 
ciated. The local post of the American 
Legion participated in the service. 

Mr. Bingham entered the service in the 
spring of 1944 and served a few months in 
the Army, receiving a medical discharge, after 
which he volunteered in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine, in which he was serving at the time 
of his death. Prior to enlisting in the armed 
forces he was engaged in farming. 

Surviving are his parents, one brother 
Harry of Everett, Wash., two sisters, Mrs. 
E. H. Youngkin of Athens, Ga., and Mrs. 
Lane Garwood of Hazelwood. 

We are indebted to an unknown. North 
Carolina paper for the above obituary and 
to Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C., 
for the following appreciation: 

Mr. Bingham was a member of our Pigeon 
River Universalist church, joining in the 
early years of my incumbency here. He had 
a real genius for friendship and was much 
loved by old and young. He was very fine 
with the sick. He would work all day and 
stay up half the night to help care for a sick 
child. Often he could minister to children 
when no one else could. Here in our valley 
little children cried when the news of his 
death came. His blind mother is doubly be- 


reaved, because this unmarried son was al- 
ways mindful of her. His father was a great 
help in the early efforts here to establish 
our consolidated schools and free high-school 
privileges for all. I count it a great privilege 
that I was here to say the last words for this 
friend of mine. 


MISS SARAH H. MORRILL 

Sarah H. Morrill, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of All Souls’ Church, Portland, Maine, 
died on February 2 at the age of seventy- 
eight. She was descended from two old 
Universalist families of Portland: the Allens 
for whom Allens Corner was named, and the 
Morrills from whom Morrills Corner re- 
ceived its name. A sister, Mary Morrill, a 
missionary to China, was killed in the Boxer 
Rebellion. The care of an invalid mother 
prevented the carrying out of Miss Sarah’s 
desire to join in her sister’s work. 

Miss Morrill served her church as Sunday- 
school teacher and librarian. She partici- 
pated in the activities of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and was a regular reader 
of Tue CuristrAn Leaver. She kept in touch 
with our missionaries even while confined 
to a nursing home in her latter years. It 
was a disappointment when she realized that 
weakness would prevent her from attending 
her church again. At her request funeral 
services were held at All Souls’ (now 
Messiah-All Souls’). Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, state superintendent, officiated on 
February 4. 

Surviving are three nephews, Arthur A. 
of Cadyville, N. Y., John S. of Laurel, Del., 
and Raymond §. of Arlington, Mass.; and a 
niece, Mrs. Margaret Stearns of Arlington. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold a public meeting at 
All Souls’ Church (Universalist-Unitarian), ~ 
Braintree, on March 22, beginning at 
10:30 a.m. Luncheon reservations should be 
made by March 20 with Mrs. Edwin H. 
Hansen, 54 Robinson Avenue, Braintree 


(BRAintree 1319-W). 
Rosertine H. Rice, Chairman 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to Rey. Carl A. Polson, D.D., at 
his request on account of entering the Con- 
gregational Christian Church. 

Accepted on transfer from the New York 
Committee of Fellowship Rev. William A. 
Haney, Rev. Frank W. Miller and Rev. 
Carleton M. Fisher. 


Estuer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene 
at the parish house of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, March 21, 
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at 10 am., for the examination of Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 
Harotp W. Haynus, Secretary 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The trustees of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention have called a special meeting 
of the convention to be held in Chapman, 
May 10, 1945, for the disposition of such 
business as may be brought before it. 

R. H. Strain, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Morris Reid Robinson—given leave to 
withdraw from the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention and granted 
certificate of good. standing. 

Ordination of Albert F. Ziegler authorized. 

Cart A. Hempsn, Secretary 


a 


MICHIGAN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. William Couden, D.D—transfer from 


Rhode Island accepted. 
Lucy Bernstern, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Services on second and fourth Sundays at 


3:30 p.m. 

March 11: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 25: Communion  service—Rev. 


John E. Wood, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 8: Rev. Henry R. Rose, D.D., New- 
ark, N. J. 

April 22: Rev. Raymond Baughan, New- 
ark, N. J. 

May 13: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 27: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 


President—Reyv. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


General Superintendent—Reyv. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


General Field Worker—Rey. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Director of Youth Activities— 


Board of Trustees—C. A. Dunlap, Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, D. D., Harold S. Latham, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D. D., Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
D. D., Samuel F. Parker, Fred B. Perkins, 
Mrs. E. B. Wood and Rev. Donald K. Evans. 


Association of Universalist Women 
ede veges Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 
ais 


Executive Director— 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Secretary—Miss tisther A, Richardson, Boston. 
General Sunday School Association 


President—Harold S. Latham, New York Ne Y; 
Executive Director—Miss Susan M. Andrews, 16 

Beacon St., Boston. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Miss Ann Postma, ‘Hartford, Conn. 
Acting Executive Secretary— 

Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
National Universalist Ministerial Association 


President—Rev. Weston A. Cate, D, Die wos 
Barrington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-president—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., 
1810 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Secretary-treasurer—Rey. Frank B Chatterton, 
39A Lee St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama— 
Ullinois—Rey. William J. Arms, Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Maine—Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
St., Portland. 


Massachusetts—Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston, 


Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville, 


New ote eles Rew J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 
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102 Exchange 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse. 

Ohio—Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Columbus. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton, 

Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland, Vt. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
President—Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
Assistant to the President—Rey. Charles A 

Wyman, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Manager—Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Clerk—Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 
Treasurer—Rev. Charles A: Wyman, Boston. 
Directors 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. Ralph E. 
Gardner, Haverhill, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Mass. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
Lynn, Mass. A_ Ernest Walters, Melrose, 

Mass. Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Boston. 
Trustees 
California—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Pasa- 
dena. 
Connecticut—James S. Stevens, Hartford. 
Georgia— ; 
Illinois—Paul Herschel, Peoria. 
Iowa— 


Maine—Revy. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. Rev. 
William E, Gardner, Bangor. Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, Auburn. 


Massachusetts—A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. Rev. 
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Crackling 


“Now,” said the psychologist, in the 
course of his lecture, “I would like all 
men present who take notice of what 
their wives say, to come forward.” 

Only a thin little fellow remained 
in his seat. 


“Remarkable. And why are you not 


among us?” the psychologist inquired. 


“Because my wife told me always 
to be careful about getting into crowds,” 
the man replied —Exchange. 

During rehearsal of one of his plays, 
the French author Voltaire observed 
that one of the actors was sound asleep 
in his chair. Fuming, Voltaire strode 
over to the man and shook him. 

“Wake up!” he shouted. “Where do 
you think you are, my good man? In 
the audience?”—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Youthful Curate: Will all those who 
have missionary boxes kindly send them 
in as soon as possible? The vicar wants 
to go for a holiday—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 


The well-known German chemist, 
Hoffman, went to Glasgow, Scotland, 
one Sunday morning to visit Sir William 
Thomson, who was later known as Lord 
Kelvin. Just before entering Sir Wil- 
liam’s home, he rang the bell. The 
maid asked the German professor what 
he wanted. He replied that he desired 
to see Sir William Thomson. The maid 
answered, “He is most certainly not at 
home, now.” 

The professor then asked, “Where 
may I find him?” 


The maid answered somewhat testily, © 


“Sir William Thomson is where you 
ought to be right now, in church!”—The 
Chaplain. 


Ethel: Please, cai you tell me the” 


time? 

Willie: I don’t know exactly, but I 
know it isn’t four o’clock yet. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite; ‘cause I have to be home by 
four and I’m not home yet.”—Montreal 


Star. 


The churchman relates that at a Sun- 
day meeting of a men’s class one member 
rose and said to the teacher, “Will you 
please tell me how far in actual miles 
Dan is from Beersheba? I’ve heard, all 
my. life, the familiar phrase ‘from Dan 
to Beersheba,’ but never have known 
the distance.” 

Another member jumped to his feet. 
“Do I understand,” he asked, “that Dan 
and Beersheba are the names of places?” 

“Yes,” said the teacher. 

“That’s one on me,” he laughed. “I 
always thought they were husband and 
wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.”—T 
Boston Globe. aa 
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